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The EPISODES of 
: i HERODOTUS's HI STORY, 

j © 
On the Subject of ORA LES, 


PIC poetry was carried to per- 


rules were known. Natural force of 
genius and capacity in Homer diſplay- 
ed all the true ſublime of the epic 
muſe; and from the juſt criticiſm 
of his work, the art and method of 
that ſpecies of compoſition were diſtin- 
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of near four hundred years, the Greci- 


an taſte and ingenuity appear to have 


been entircly turned to poetry. Being 


charmed with the Iliad and Odyſley, 


they reliſhed no other productions, but 
what, like theſe, had the agrecable 


ornaments of fable, lively deſcription, 


marvellous incidents, and harmonious 


numbers. All the different branches 


of poeſy were, therefore, ſuccelsfully, 
cultivated among them. The moſt ce- 


lebrated writers of paſtorals, odes, and 
dramatic pieces, foon appeared; but 


no hiſtorian, that we know, wrote, with 
any reputation, before Herodotus. It 
may be obſerved, from the account 


Diogenes Laertius gives of the Wiſemen, 
who flouriſhed about ſixty years before 
that author's time, that they were all 


not only great admirers of the poets, 


but much accuſtomed to compoſe in 


verſe. The poems of Homer had the 
«pprobation of Solon, and other reform- 
ers of ſtates and commonwealths, that 

were 
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were cotemporary with him; as con- 


teining the fineſt leſſons of wiſdom and 
Y policy. So that the poſition which the 
# zealous partizans of the father of verſe 
are ſaid to have advanced, ſeems to 


have been, for ſome ages, admitted in 
Greece: That, in order to reach the 
point of perfection in the arts, men had 
need of no other guide but Hemer; and 


that it was altogether ſufſicient for RO to 


ſtudy and unde ſtand him. 
HeroDOTUs, following the bent 
of his natural genius, W to ce- 


lebrate, in hiſtory, the victories of the 


Greeks over the Barbarians. His ſub- 
ject reſembled that of the Iliad; and 
the overthrow of Xerxes's numerous 
forces, by ſea and land, was an atchieve- 


ment much more grand and illuſtrious, 


than the taking of Troy. The deſign 


of ſuch a work, as well as the pre- 


vailing taſte of the Grecians, engaged 

him to give it every agrecable orna- 

ment; and to embelliſh it with epi- 
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"Ty 
ſodes, in the manner of Homer. He 
travelled into Xgypt, and over Perſia, 
to get the beſt information he could of 
the antiquities, the religion, the laws, 
and cuſtoms of theſe countries; which 
either gave birth to, or were the very 
ſcenes of thoſe actions he intended to 
deſcribe. The Greeks were manifeſtly 
ignorant in all theſe particulars; tho? 
many of their religious opinions and 
ceremonies had been originally derived 
from Egypt. The veil of ſymbols and 
myſtery, which the Agyptian prieſts 
had induſtriouſly ſpread over all branches 
of ſcience and literature among them, 
and under which they had even con- 
cealed the records of theix hiſtory, ren- 
dered it extremely difficult, for ſtran- 
gers eſpecially, to take an exact plan 
of their ſacred and civil inſtitutions. 
Herodotus, however, from a ſurvey of 
ſuch materials as he could have acceſs 
to, and, where no better information 
preſented itſelf, from the traditional 
| {tories 


1 

ſtories of the prieſts, compoſed an abſ- 
tract of the gyptian hiſtory; in 
which, among many material things, 
he had occaſion to trace the origin of 
fome of the Grecian fables, and explain 
ſeveral curious queſtions relating to the 
theology and the oracles of his country. 

TE hiſtory of the Perſians formed 
alſo a neceſſary part of Herodotus's 
plan. They were the people who had 
not only ſtretched their empire over 
the greateſt part of the continent of 


3 Aſa, but carried their arms into Egypt, 


and the country of the Scythians ; and 
whoſe over-grown power had threaten- 
ed total deſtruction to Greece. But to 
give any preciſe account of the riſe of 
their monarchy, and how it came to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the ruin of thar of the 

Medes, proved not an eaſy taſk. The 
archives of Perſia, we may believe, 
were not open, but to people in high . 
office and fayour at court. The little 


CONNEXION and intereſt that any of the 
Grecks 
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| Greeks can be ſuppoſed to have had 


there, kept them from knowing many 
important paſſages in the reigns of the 


Perſian Kings. Hence we ſee that He- 
rodotus, who has very juſtly deſcribed 
the cuſtoms and manners of the people 
in Perſia, of which he might take a 
near inſpection, could do no more than 
patch up a hiſtory of Cyrus, from the 
current reports about him; 
| he ® owns to be various and uncer- 
tain: The fables he relates of this 
Prince's birth and education, being ſi- 
milar to thoſe told in every nation, con- 
cerning its firſt hero, The time to free 


hiſtory altogether from the ſhell of fi- 


ction, was not yet come in Greece. 
Herodotus attempted it not; nor could 
he have ſucceeded in ſuch a deſign, 
when he ranged in fo wide a field, 
and inſerted in his work, a ſketch of 
the hiſtory of almoſt all the nations, 
with whom the Greeks had been con- 
cerned, either in affairs of peace or 


War. 
Lib. 1. | 
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his love of the marvellous ought truly 
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XZ war. It is remarkable, that the hiſto« 


ry of Cyrus and the Perſians remained 
very doubtful, forty years after Hero- 
dotus wrote; ſo that Cteſias, who cu- 


red the wound Artaxerxes received in 


battle with his rival brother, Cyrus 


the younger, and pretended to have 
extracted his accounts from the Perſian 


records, found no better authority than 
that of Herodotus to oppoſe himſelf to ; 
which might have deterred him from 
publiſhing a maſs of ridiculous fables 
and inconſiſtencics. Xenophon, there- 
fore, had {till a fair opportunity to 
write of Cyrus what ſpecious things 
he pleaſed; to repreſent, in the life 
of ſo great a Prince, the maxims of 


the wiſeſt policy in monarchical go- 
vernment; and clothe, with probabi- 
lity and an air of truth, a piece of hi- 
ſtory ſo uncertain and obſcure. 


From this general criticiſm of He- 
rodotus” s hiſtory, we may infer, That 


to 
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to be imputed to the age, and the diſ- 


advantageous circumſtances, in which 


he wrote; and that, if he was led in- 


to miſtakes about facts, it proceeded 


from the variety and vaſt extent: of 
his ſubje&, and not from his indulging 
his own vein of fiction, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to propagate the forgeries of his 
imagination for truth. He candidly 
tells us, in ſeveral places, of his adyan- 


cing many things, not as certainties, 


but only upon general report, and the 
authority of others. Such an apology 
may be offered for the moſt exception- 
able parts of his work : Many of his 
epiſodes need it not; and that of Croe- 


ſus, which is copied in the following 
pages, as little as any of them. The 


King of Lydia being the firſt who re- 


trenched the liberty of the Grecian ci- 


ties in Aſia, his actions muſt have 


drawn the attention of Greece, Sages, 


and poets, from thence frequented his 


court; were acquainted with his cha- 
racter ; 3 
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disjoined. That of Croeſus, as it lies 
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I racter ; and would find occaſion, in 
3 all places whither they went, to repeat 
whatever they knew of the deſigns and 
4 | enterprizes of a Prince then ſo much 
renowned. By his celebrated inter- 
Z courſe with the Delphian oracle, he be- 
ö came particularly connected with ſome 
of the Grecian ſtates: Ambaſſadors 
9 went from him to form alliances with 
them; and the valuable pledges of his 
devotion to their Apollo, remained in 
their temples and public treaſuries, for 
4 the inſpection of the curious, and the 
entertainment of poſterity. 


IT may be preſumed that Herodotus 
wanted not ſufficient materials for a 


more particular hiſtory of Croeſus, had 


the ſcheme of his ſubject permitted 
him to enlarge upon it. But, where ſo 
many collateral facts were to be digeſt- 
ed in it, even the parts of any epiſode, 


| however curious and remarkable, be- 


hoved to be abridged, and frequently 


In 


_l---4 


in the original, interſperſed through 
the two firſt books, has not the com- 
mon adyantage of being read as one 
ſtory connected and intire. Yet, to 
have given it, merely, that form in an 
Engliſh tranſlation, would have been 
ſhowing it in a light as obſcure as it 
zs placed in, by ſeveral compilers of large 
tracts, out of antient hiſtory. The RH 
main parts of the ſtory being very e- 
 legantly related in Herodotus, but of- 
ten too conciſely to engage attention, 3 
it appeared neceſſary to raiſe and height- Þ 
en them by additional obſervations | 
and reflexions. In theſe, a greater li- 
berty might have been indulged, or a 
heap of ſmall fragments thrown in from | 
different authors: But excurſions of 
this kind are to be cautiouſly made; 
leſt, as often happens, all art and beau- 
ty of compoſition be diſregarded. 
Tu oracles may be reckoned as | 
much the ſpiritual machinery of He- 
rodotus's work, as the gods them- 
1 ſelves, 
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ſelves are in Homer. Their reſponſes 


excite to action, or ſuſpend it; and 
all important deſigns and reſolutions are 
regulated by them. The cenſure paſt 


by Plutarch upon that author, for ha- 
ving mentioned two inſtances “ in 


which the Delphian oracle was corrupt- 
ed with a bribe, is extremely partial : 
Since Herodotus throws the blame, not 
upon Apollo, but on his prieſteſſes; and 


one of them, he tells us, was degra- 


ded from her ſacred function, upon a 
diſcovery of her guilt. There Tre 
few of the many oracular predictions, 
which he hath collected, that he ſhews 
not to have been, in ſome ſhape or o- 
ther, accompliſhed. His general aim 
is plainly to raiſe an admiration of the 


oracles, and increaſe that authority and 


influence they are known to have had 
in the heathen world. In his account of 


the King of Lydia's correſpondencewith 


the oracle of Delphos, he has taken 


| pains to frame an anſwer to what might 


6 be 
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reſponſe ; and his apparent unconcern 
for the fate of a Prince, who ſeemed 


every way worthy of his protection 
and favour. The ſuſpicion, indeed, 


which Croeſus is repreſented to have 


had about the ſupernatural knowledge 


and veracity of the oracles, intimates 


that there were, even in thoſe early 

times, ſome particular people who were 
diſpoſed to queſtion their high preten- 

ſions to a divine original and authority; 


but the evidence given of the Delphian 
god's omniſcience, and the ſudden ſub- 
verſion of the Lydian kingdom, ſeem 


to be placed together on record, the one 


as a convincing, and the other as a 


terrifying argument, to all who, like 
Croeſus, might be inclined to require 
ſolutions of hard queſtions, and pro- 
pound inquiries that implied an unbe- 


coming diſtruſt of the oracles. This 
paſſage of Croeſus's hiſtory might have 


led to a diſtinct conſideration of that 


queſtion 


14 
be objected againſt Apollo's equivocal "0 
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queſtion about the oracles, which has 
much employed the pens of the learned : 
Whether their reſponſes are to be altoge» 
ther regarded as the artful devices oi the 
prieſts, or as dictated by dæmons, and 
ſpirits more intelligent than men? 
The ſubject being far too copious to 
form. a part of the following hiſtorical 
piece; the general arguments, on both 
ſides, may here be inſerted. 

THOSE who: maintain the antient o- 
racles to be mere forgeries and impo- 
ſture, advance the following reaſons * : 
That it may be juſtly ſuppoſed the more 
cunningand artful would ſoon take advan- 
tage of the natural prejudices and creduli- 
ty of the bulk of mankind : that there 
aroſe early ſuſpicions of ſuch deceit z 
and not only whole ſects of philoſophers, 
but other men, lefs chargeable with ſin- 
gularity and pride, are known to have 
treated them, upon occaſions, with ri- 
dicule and contempt : that there are 
many inſtances of oracles being corrupt- 

#2 e's 


* Hiſtoire des oracles. 


L. * i 1 
ed; of their temporizing, and making 
a gainful trade of their reſponſes : that, 
ſome Princes having taken a fancy to 
eſtabliſh oracles, anſwers were return- 
ed by them, almoſt as ſurprizing as 
any delivered by the moſt celebrated 
ones; antiquity and popular opinion 
being all they wanted to put them up- 
on the ſame foot: that the places 
where the moſt famous oracles were e- 
rected, being rocky grounds, and ca- 
verns of the earth, plainly favoured 
impoſitions and craft: that the vari- 
ous perfumes in the temples, and the 
odours made uſe of in ſacrifice; the 
admiſſion of none to hear the reſponſes, 
but ſuch as ſubmitted to a courſe of abſ- 
tinence and various expiations; the 
appointment of days for conſulting the f 
oracles, their affected ſilence, and fre- 
quent delaying their anſwers, which, 
in the end, were generally ambi- 
guous and trifling; muſt al! be 
reckoned the proper machinery which 
men, 
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xx } 
men, combined to delude others, 
would chuſe, for carrying on their ar- 
tifices with ſucceſs: And that, ac- 


cordingly, upon inſpecting many of 
the Pagan temples, when demoliſhed, 


they were found commodiouſly pro- 
vided with ſubterraneous paſſages, co- 
vered ways, hollow ſtatues, and other 
contrivanees requiſite for impoſture. 
Theſe articles are inſiſted upon, and 
the moſt material.of them proved from 
ſufficient authorities, by thoſe who con- 
tend that the heathen oracles owed their 
being and credit, wholly, to the fraud 
and guile of the prieſts. 

Such as hold the contrary argument, 


alledge in oppoſition to theſe reaſons: 


That, to talk of the arts of impoſture, 
and the credulity of men, where facts 
are appealed to, is rather a ſubterfuge, 


than juſt reaſoning :. that we have no 


ground for attributing ſuch ſchemes of 
craft and deceitfulneſs to men, in. the 
earlier ages of the world,. to which a 

b 3 character 
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character of general ſimplicity and ig- 
norance belongs; nor is ſuch a ſuppo- 


ſition agreeable to the accounts we have 
in hiſtory of the riſe of the oldeſt ora- 


cles: that, tho? human ſkill and fore- 
fight might be ſufficient to determine, 


in many caſes that came before the o- 


racles, what the event would be ; yet 


ſome predictions there are, related by 
ſeveral judicious hiſtorians, which no- 
thing leſs than a degree of ſupernatural 


knowlege could have directed: and 


that, from what is intimated in Reve- 
lation, as well as from the general o- 
pinion of the firſt Chriſtians, the agen- 
cy of dæmons, in perverting the hea- 
then nations, and deluding them by o- 
racles and prophetic reſponſes, ought 


to be admitted. It is obvious how the 
queſtion here becomes involved. Ex- 


amples, in which the oracles predicted 
things impoſſible to be known or fore- 
feen by human penetration, muſt be 
pecitied, authorities examined, doubts 
removed 


* * * * N * * 
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removed about the terms of the oracu- 
lar prophecy, the time in which it was 
delivered, and the manner of its being 
fulfilled: And laſtly, the Scripture- 
doctrine, and the judgments of the Chri- 
tian fathers, remain to be inquired 
Y InsTANCEs of ſuch predictions as 
c can be juſtly accounted miraculous are 
XZ rarely, if at all, to be met with, a- 
3 midſt the whole maſs of oracular re- 
ſponſes; if we except thoſe which are, 
or may eaſily be proved, the groſſeſt 
forgeries. The diſcovery which the 
god of Delphos makes, according to 
the following hiſtory, of what the King 
of Lydia did, when he boiled a lamb 
and tortoiſe together, can, at moſt, be 
reckoned a wonderful one. Apollo, in- 
deed, boaſts, in his reſponſe, of an om- 
niſcient power; as if his knowledge of 
this ſecret had been a demonſtrative 
proof of it : But, tho” Croeſus allow- 
ed it to be ſo, he certainly made too 
wide 
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wide a conceſſion. In the ſtory we are 
not even told, that he informed none 
of the many meſſengers he ſent to the 
oracles, in what manner he meant to- 
be employed: yet, ſuppoſing he uſed 
ſa. much precaution, is it not likely, 
that either, as often happens, he might, 
out of fondneſs for the conceit he had 

formed, communicate it to ſome of his 
courtiers; or they, out of curioſity, 
prompt him to diſcover his intention? 
If the ſecret were only whiſpered, ſome 
of Apollo's well-wiſhers would carry it. 
ro Delphos. That. oracle, which is 
ſaid to have been emitted about Croe- 
ſus's ſon who was dumb, comes nearer 

to the true notion of a prophecy; were 
not the terms, in which it is expreſſed, 
ſo general, and the manner of relating 
it ſo curſory, that it can paſs for no- 
thing more than a well - framed admoni- 
tion to moderate the painful anxiety 
which Croeſus felt about a misfortune 
that could not be remedied: As his 
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ſon's being impelled, at once, to pro- 
nounce and apply vocal accents, which 
he had never done before; ſeems a hy- 
perbolic repreſentation of the force and 
energy of filial affection. 

To ſtate ſuch queſtions, and argue 
upon them, is more tedious than ſatis- 
fying to the mind. From examples 
of the vile ambiguity and chicane of 
the oracles; of their proſtitute avarice, 

and ſhameful flattery; of their abuſing 
the ſimplicity of ſome who conſulted 
them, and ſwelling the pride and am- 
bition of others; we receive the moſt 
ſenſible conviction that there can be 
nothing more deteſtable than ſuch a re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment. Odious with all 
the circumſtances of the baſeſt impo- 
ſture, the oracles were alſo the never- 
failing engines of deſtruction and blood- 
ſhed, among mankind. The common 
prejudices of men, their natural wiſhes, 
their hopes and fears, being all warped 
in with this ſyſtem. of deluſion ; the 
generality | 
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generality were engaged to adhere, im- 
plicitly, to it: while the deſigning 
and ambitious part, who knew how 
to touch its ſecret ſprings, found that 
their views of intereſt, their ſeditious 
purpoſes, their ſchemes of private re- 
ſentment or of open war, could be 
more eaſily carried on under the mask 
of its authority. The few, who from 
diſappointed projects, or, like Croeſus, 
from curioſity and principle, attempted 
to raiſe doubts about the infallibility of 
the oracles, were always, by ſome me- 
thod or other, overcome. If argu- 
ments failed, dire imprecations were 
uttered againſt them. When the King 
of Lydia charges the oracle of Delphos 
with diſſimulation and ingratitude, we 
ſee not only what ſophiſtry, but what 
a ſet of dark and auſtere maxims, are 
muſtered up in its defence. 
Tus enthuſiaſtic principles of ages ſo 
long paſt, and the artificial devices then 
uſed to work upon the paſſions of men, 
88 may 


rr 
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may appear, to ſome, a ſubject of hi- 


ſtory not enough intereſting in theſe 
times. But, if the moſt eſſential part 
of knowledge derived from hiſtory, be 
that of mankind, it ſurely cannot well 
be learned, without thoroughly conſi- 
dering the various ſentiments and opi- 
nions embraced by them, in different 
ages of the world. Our views of hu- 


man nature mult be partial and confi- 


ned, if they be only directed to ſome 
of its late or preſent appearances. By 
carrying our thoughts back into antient 
times, we may ſee reaſon for abating 
much of the amazement or diſlike which 


is apt to ariſe in our minds, when we 


read the religious or political violences 
marked out in modern hiſtory, 

| Bxs1DEs, we have had, of late, 
ſuch copious deſcriptions of the man- 
ners and characters common to our own 
age, that, however juſt and agreeable 
theſe pictures be, with all the changes of 


ſtyle and form into which lively fancy 
has 


r 
has thrown them, it may prove ſome re · 
lief, if it be no advantage, to ſurvey, 
upon occaſions, ſome hiſtory- pieces 
drawn by antient writers, whoſe man- 


ner and taſte of compoſition ſucceſ- 
five ages have approved. 
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FTI VE Lydians at firſt were go- 
| verned by a race of kings call- 


ed Atyade; and then by the 
deſcendants of Hercules, for five hun- 
dred years: till Candaules's time, whoſe 
weakneſs and folly in ſhowing to Gyges, 
one of his officers, the naked charms of 
his Queen, was puniſhed by his death, 
and the advancement of another family 
to the regal power in Lydia. The op- 
poſition at firſt made to this change by 
the partizans of the antient race of the 

Heraclidz, and the friends of the flaugh- 
ter'd King, was ſoon ſuppreſſed; and a 
method fallen upon, by an appeal to the 
oracle of Delphos, for appeaſing the 
murmurs, of the people. 

_ GyG6Es, who had entered into an in- 
trigue with the Queen, and by her ma- 
nagement was thus eſtabliſhed in the ſo- 
| A VFPereignty, 
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vereignty, began to entertain thoughts 
of enlarging his dominions, and attack- 

ed the towns of Miletus and Smyrna, 
which bordered upon them. But the 


reduction of tlieſe places proved a work 


too hard for him, and that could 


not be accompliſhed in two ſuc- 


cceding reigns. During that ſpace of 
time, the irruption of the Cimmerians 


into Aſia minor, had been fatal to al- 
moſt all its cities. The citadel of Sar - 


dis alone remained impregnable to thoſe 
dreadful enemies; who ſpread ſuch deſo- 
lation every where, as was not repair- 
ed, till Alyattes, the fourth from Gyges, 
ſucceeded to the kingdom of Lydia. 
He aſſiſted in driving out the Cimme- 


rians; took Smyrna, and attempted to 


reduce Clazomence : but the enterprize 


having miſcarricd, he bent his whole 


thoughts upon the Mileſian war; which 


he conſidered as handed down to him 
by his father; who died, after having 


been ſeveral years engaged 1 
THE 
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Tax method of beſieging towns 
was then little underſtood ; and Mile- 
tus being ſituated upon the ſea, could 
not be inveſted by an army. Alyattes 
formed a ſcheme for taking it in another 
way. Upon the approach of harveſt, 
he led his forces into the Mileſian ter- 
ritory ; and made booty of all the pro- 


duct of the ſeaſon, leaving the villages 
fafe and entire; that the country-people, 


upon his departure, might return to the. 
ſowing and cultivating of their lands. 
This courſe he purſued for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively ; till, having twice drawn 


the Mileſians to battle, he gained two. 


ſignal victories. | 
IN the ſixth year of the war thus 


managed, a temple of Minerva happen- 


ed to be burnt. down: the flames that 


| waſted the corn- fields had been driven 


upon it by the winds. The accident, 


at the time, was little regarded. But 


Alyattes, upon his return home, falling 


ill of a lingering diſeaſe, was induced, ei- 


ther trom his own impatience, or the 
" 7 3 perſuaſion. 
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perſuaſion of others, to ſend and con- 
ſult the oracle of Delphos about the 
iſſue of his indiſpoſition. Apollo 
anſwered, That: he ſhould not recover, 
unleſs he rebuilt Minerva's temple” that 
was laid in aſhes. In order to this, 
it was neceflary to have a truce with the 
Mileſians; which Thrafibulus their 
chief contrived to turn to their advan- 
tage, In the view of the heralds, who 
came to aſk the truce, he took care to 
have as great a quantity of proviſions 
placed as he could collect from all hands; 
and, to make ſhew of vaſt plenty, the. 


citizens were inſtructed to feaſt in pu- 


blic, and entertain one another. The 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect. The 
meſſengers reporting to Alyattes, what 
abundance of all things they ſaw in 


Miletus; he concluded, that if, after the 
conſtant ravage of their lands, the 
people were {till ſo well ſupplied, it 
would prove an endleſs labour to bring 
them to a ſurrender by famine. This 
diſpoſed him to think an alliance and 

| friendſhip 
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friendſhip with them preferable to ſuch 
a fruitleſs project. A league being ac- 
cordingly agreed upon, two temples, in- 
ſtead of one, were built, in reverence of 
the incenſed goddeſs. | 

Tkus it appears, that, in the reign 
of Alyattes the father of Crœſus, the 
Lydians not only enjoyed ſecurity at 
home, but were arrived to a pitch of 
{ſtrength that rendered them formidable 
to other ſtates; which, in any govern- 
ment, and eſpecially in a monarchical 
one, is a circumſtance extremely requi- 
ſite for railing and cheriſhing the ſpirit 
of the people. Alyattes's warlike tem- 
per, his frequent ſucceſs againſt the en- 
emy, and his invading others as their 
ſuperior in power, mult have had a ve- 
ry advantageous. influence upon the 
Lydians. For he kept in awe all the 
Greek cities, which lay near the con- 
fines of Lydia; and while he often acted 
offenſively againſt them, they either 
wanted ſtrength or union, to nn 
thoſe attacks, 
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Bur, of all Alyattes's wars, that 
which he entered into with Cyaxares | 
Emperor of the Medes, became the moſt. 

celebrated. It ſeems to have been be- 
gun from mutual jealoufy ; and was car- {| 
ried on full five years, with various for- 
tune. And, as the contention for glory |? 
was heightened by blows and loſſes mu- 
tually given and received, it would not | 


have ended, but fatally for one of the ri= | 
val kings; had not the total eclipſe of | 
the ſun, famous for being predicted by |} 
Thales the Mileſian, thrown the two ar- 
mies, when they ſtood ready for battle, 
into a prodigious conſternation... As the 
ardor of the combatants was ſuſpend- 
ed for a while by this phænomenon, 
there were propoſals of an accommoda - 
tion made to them, by Syenneſis the 
Cilician King, and Labynetus or Ne- 
buchadnezzar Emperor of Babylon. By 
the terms of this treaty, Alyattes's 
daughter, named Aryena, was to be ef- 
pouſed to Aſtyages the fon of Cya- 
RXATCS,. 
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Alx ATT ES, having contributed ſo 


much to the aggrandizing of the Lydian 
nation, deſerved the monument which 
vas erected for him at the public charge. 
Herodotus deſcribes his ſepulchre, as 


ſtill ſtanding in his time near Sardis: 


the baſe of it being compoſed of ſtone, 


and the ſuperſtructure of earth extended 


fix furlongs and two hundred feet in 
circumference; and a thouſand three 
bundred in breadth. 


Tur 
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z circumſtance which ſer ved to quicken. 


PRE 
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ART 


CHAP. I. 


1 Craſus, in the beginning of his reign, makes 


the conqueſt of Ionia and olia. 


NROESUS, when thirty five years 
old, ſucceeded his father Alyattes 
in the kingdom.. Having been trained. 
up under a prince long exerciſed in war, 
and animated by his attractive example 
it was no. wonder, if he contracted, 
early, a thirſt for conqueſt. He found, 


favourable to this inclination, the Lydi- 
ans elevated with the ſucceſs of their 


arms; which were become the dread of 


the neighbouring nations. He was 


now of an age fully ripe for enterprize, 
and not altogether void of experience; 


his 
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his paſſion, and inſpire him with confi- 
dence. He doubted not to render the 
crown of his anceſtors more illuſtrious, 
and to acquire a laſting fame to him- 
ſelf. 
To invade the ſettlements of the 
Aſiatic Greeks, had been, for ſeveral ge- 
nerations, a hereditary maxim with the 
Lydian kings. Alyattes, who made the 
boldeſt and moſt reſolute attempts upon 
the Tonians, had, indeed, gained from 
them great renown for actions of va- 
lour; without adding much to his domi- 
nions. But he paved the way for con- 
queſt, by having frequently beat them 
in the field. They inhabited a country 
juſtly celebrated for the compleateſt af- 
ſemblage of all thoſe bounties of nature, 
which are diſpenſed only in ſeparate pro- 
portions, over other parts of the earth. 
KRichneſs of ſoil, ſerenity and tempera- 
ture of air; an agreeable and commodi- 
ous arrangement of hills; and the 
windings of the fineſt rivers; rendered 


Tonia the feat of envied delights. The 
Lydians 
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N Lydians were too well acquainted with 
the fertility and ſweetneſs of this coun- 


try, not to diſcover ſome eagerneſs for 


entering it again; which Crœſus did 
not fail to encourage, by taking the firſt 
opportunity to quarrel with the Ioni- 


ans. 
Tuo Miletus, the chief city of 


lonia, was weakened by the late hoſti- 


lities, yet Crœſus did not chuſe to be- 
gin with it; whether out of reſpe& to 


the treaty concluded by his father, or 
ſome more intereſting.confideration. He 


reſolved to attack Epheſus, * which 
{ſtood at no greater diſtance than five 


hundred furlongs from Sardis, the capi- 
tal of Lydia. The Epheſians ſeem to 


have been left entirely to defend them- 
ſelves: none of the other nine cities of 
Ionia affording them any aſſiſtance. 


They were, F we are told, together 
with the people of Colophon, excluded 
from the ſolemn feftival of the Panioni- 


| um, 
Fer. Lib. 5. par. 51. 
Her. Lib. 1. par. 147. 
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um, celebrated upon the promontory of 
Mycale, in honour of Neptune. But it 
is not very evident, whether they lay 
under the interdi# at this time, or how 
far it might hinder the confederates from 
_ undertaking their relief, as a common 
cauſe. 
Cxoxsvs having brooght 1 up his 
army and laid ſiege to the town; the 
Epheſians ſoon gave way to Gear and 
deſpondency ; and had recourſe to Di- 
ana their great patroneſs. Upon this 
' occaſion, ſhe was not only invoked, and 
ſacrificed to, but had the whole city 
devoted to her, and made her peculiar 
traſt, as much as the temple itſelf. By 
Aa rope extending from thence to the 
wall of Epheſus, the length of ſeven 
furlongs, they expreſſed the venerable 
dedication of their town. This religi- 
ous indication of defpair could only 
haſten the fate of the Epheſians; and 
they were ſoon obliged by Crœſus to 
ſurrender. By ſubmitting to become 
tributary, they taught the King of Lydia, 
how 


how the other Ionians might be be to 


his yoke, without having garriſons e. 
very where to ſecure their obedience. _ 


Taz taking of Epheſus might well 


have rouſed the apprehenſion of its kin- 


dred-cities. The alarm was loud, and 
threatened them all, unleſs they provided 


for their general ſafety. But they ſeem 


either to have neglected it, or to have 


| been little diſpoſed to union among 


| themſelves. Did their independency - 


occaſion this behaviour? Or do ſuch 


| Mates, as are eſtabliſhed for commerce, 
always behold with ſmall concern the 


depreſſion of their rivals! Tis plain, 
from Herodotus, that Crœſus was per- 
mitted to wage war with the Ionian 
cities, one by one; and that his preten- 
ſions for ſo doing, tho' altogether weak 
and friyolous, were never challenged, 
but by ſuch of them as were forced, for 


their own ſecurity, to oppoſe him. In 


this manner, all the towns in the con- 


tinent of Ionia reſigned their liberties to 
a foreign maſter. 
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| Cxoreus did not ſo cloſely proſe- 


cute the invaſion of Ionia, but that, at 
proper intervals, and as occaſions offer- 
ed, he turned his arms againſt the oli- 
ans. This artful conduct would, in all 


likelihood, increaſe the paſſive and im- 


provident diſpoſition of the Greeks; 
ſince it tended to divert their alarms, 
and hindered them from perceiving, at 
once, the full aim of the conqueror. 


The effect of it ſufficiently appeared, 


by Crœſus's having met with fo little 


reſiſtance from two populous nations, 


while he was always invading the one 
or the other. Both of them being gra- 
dually weakened, found theniſelves un- 
expectedly in his power, and proved an 
eaſy and valuable conquelt. 

EoLIA had twelve conſiderable ci- 


ties belonging to it, without reckoning 


thoſe in the iſlands. It was, excepting 
the advantages of climate and ſituation, 
little inferior to Ionia; its fertility being 
much the ſame, and its extent greater. 


Each of them was a colony, which 
Greece 
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Greece had planted, in a part of Aſia, 
the beſt ſituated for carrying on all 
branches of ee They ſoon im- 
proved in navigation * ; the Phocians of 
lonia being the firſt of all the Greeks 
who undertook long voyages in light- 
built ſhips, with five banks of oars; and, 
having failed thro' the Adriatic and Tuſ- 
can ſeas, diſcovered the coaſt of Spain 
and Tarteſſus. They could not only 
ſupply trade with various commodities 
of their own, but had acceſs, by means 
of their rivers, to many more found 
in the inland places of Aſia- The con- 


ſtant attention of the Athenians, and 
other ſtates of Greece, to preſerve the 


freedom and independency of theſe ſet- 
| Hements, aroſe, not only from their ha- 
tred of ſlavery and the Perſians, but 
from evident views of general intereſt. 
The important queſtion was, Whether 
the moſt valuable and extenſive com» 
merce ſhould remain free in the hands of 
their natural friends and deſcendants, 
B 2 or 
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or be controuled and incumbered at the 
pleaſure of their irreconcileable enemies. 
Tux King of Lydia was the firſt who 
rendered them dependent ; and he under- 
ſtood how to make the moſt of their 
ſubjection. He razed none of their towns, 
nor diſpoſſeſſed any of the inhabitants; 
thoꝰ the neighbourhood of ſome of them, 
fo cloſe upon Sardis, might have indu- 
ced him to ſuch procedure. He was ſa- 
tisfied to grant them full protection, 
while they paid for it by a Res tri · 
bute. 


Cræſuss defigns to invade the Grecian iſlands. 
The project dropp'd. Large conqueſis 
made by him. His renown in war, and 
the terror of his name. 


HE reduction of the Grecian ci- 
ties by Croeſus gave birth to 
farther ſchemes of conqueſt. The in- 
ereaſe of his rreaſures, a paſſion for em- | 

pirc, 
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pitre, the handle afforded by fortune, 
were irreſiſtible motives for him to pro- 
eced in his enterprizes. Since he had: 
got footing in a large maritime country,. 
which opened. many convenient ports 
into the Ægean ſea; he thought it of 
much conſequence, as well as a proper 
uſe of this advantage, to raiſe a naval 
force. By means of it, he might be 
enabled, either to take poſſeſſion of ſome 


of the Grecian iſlands, or give a check. 


do the iſlanders, Who, by the power of 
their ſhipping, kept the dominion of the 
ſeas. Beſides, until ſomething of this 
kind was effected, he ſeemed to hold his 
late acquiſition by a precarious tenure... 
The iſlanders would not fail to ſpirit up- 
their allies in the continent to renounce: 
their vaſſalage, and furniſh them with. 
aid to aſſert their liberty. Therefore, 
the King of Lydia determined to equip: 
à fleet for carrying on this expedition, 
When the neceſſary preparations were 
making, and moſt of che materials in 
o readineſs 
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readineſs for building the navy; the de- 
ſign was all at once ſuſpended. 

Ti1s might be owing to Crœſus's de- 
liberating more maturely : but the Greeks 


reported it as being occaſioned} by one 


of their wiſe men; either Bias of Prie- 
nz, or Pittacus of Mytelene: and thus 
the ſtory is related by Herodotus. One 
of the two being at-Sardis, Creeſus aſk- 


ed him, What news he heard from 


Greece? © O King, replied: he, the | 
& iſlanders have hired ten thouſand | 
*© horſes, intending to march thither 
6 and attack you.” Crœſus, ſeeming 
to take it as a 1eal fact, ſaid, * May the 
& pods put it into the minds of the 
& iflanders to come, like boys upon 
“ horſes, againſt the Lydians ! You 
pray, added the philoſopher, mol? 
« earneſtly, to have a bruſh. with the 
« iſlanders, turned horſemen on the 
« continent; imagining what would 
% moſt likely befal them. But what 
« do you think their wiſh may be? No- 
thing more, upon, hearing of your 

6« — 
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10 fitting out a fleet for an en 
„ againſt them, than to catch the Lydi- 
« ans at fea, and revenge upon you thas 
e ſervitude which the Aſiatic Greeks 
&« are forced to endure,” 
Sock arepartee might, indeed, make 
the King of Lydia reflect on the dan- 
ger of his project, and fee more fully, 
than-he had done at a firſt view, ths 
probable conſequence attending it. But; 
at leaſt, according to the hiſtory, he 
readily took the hint; and had good nas 
ture enough to reliſh the freedom with 
which it was given. The deſign of in- 
vading the iſlands being thus judged un · 
ſafe and improper to be proſecuted by 
the Lydians, Crœſus let it drop; and,; 
that the face of his affairs, on that ſtde; 
might not look cloudy, after what he 
had threatened, he engaged all the Io 
nian iſlanders to join in a friendly alli. 
ance with him ö 
Taz King of Lydia 2 ſupplied 
the place of one ſcheme, which vaniſhs 


ed from his 9 by forming many 
athers, 
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others. Being indefatigable in his pur- 


ſuit of warlike glory and empire, he 


entered upon a large ſcene of action. 


He muſt, indeed, have been, for ſome 


years, inceſſantly active; when he at- 


tacked, with his forces,. all the neigh- 


bouring countries, to the eaſt, ſouth, 
and north of the Lydian dominions. He 


mult have often taſted. the joy of a con- 


queror, when he had ſuch fortune in all 


| his various expeditions; that, except- 


ing the Lycians and Cilicians, he left 


none of the nations, betwixt Lydia and 
the river Halys, unſubdued. The names 
of theſe people are mentioned in Hero- 


dotus; but no particulars of Crœſus's 
management, in ſuch à ſeries of war, or 
the time employed in vanquiſhing ſo 


great a number of antagoniſts. They 
were the Phrygians, Myſians, Mariandi- 
ni, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thra- 
cians, Thynians, Bithynians, Dorians, 
Carians, and Pamphilians. The pro- 
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vinces, occupied by all theſe nations, 
which Crœſus now overcame, together 
with 
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with Lydia. and the Grecian ſettlements; 
formed more than two thirds of Aſia 


minor. This wide region was itſels 
an empire. The vaſt opulence with 
which it abounded, afforded a copious 
ſubject for the moſt ſhining-deſcriptions 
of the antient poets and hiſtorians.“ 


The picture given of it, in our author, 
by Apiſtagoras the Mileſian chief, when 


he wanted to entice Cleomenes of 
Sparta to march his troops into this 
quarter of tlie continent, appears, with 
all the fine colouring, to come ſhort of 
the idea we form of that wealth, which 
the Ferſian monarchs found inexhau- 
ſible. "19 3-68 


THo” the detail of the battles and 
campaigns, which Crœſus fought and 
conducted ſucceſsfully, be not tranſmit- 
ted by any antient hiſtorian; there can 


be no doubt of his having acted the part 


of an able commander and given ſignal 
proofs of his capacity for war: where ſo 
many ſundry nations, ſome of them no- 
nn _ 
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ted for their martial ſpirit and valour, 
were encountered by him; it would re- 


quire a high degree of military ſkill and 
bravery to wreſt their liberties from 


them by repeated overthrows. One 
teſtimony which antiquity bore to his 


fame, is mentioned in Athenzus, who | 
relates, from Beroſus, That, a ſignal | 
victory being gained by Crœſus over the | 
Sacæ, a Scythian nation; the Babylo- 
nians, his allies, counted it worthy to 


be honoured, amongſt them, by a year - 
ly feſtival, which had the name of Sa- 


exa. We find alſo the following paſ- 
ſage in our author, which ſhows how 
much his name and power were dreaded 
by. ſome of the fiercer nations, who 
dwelt about the coaſt of the Thracian 
Boſphorus. 

Mi LTIADxs the ſon of Cypſelus, who 
built a wall a- croſs the Cherſoneſus, for 


ſtopping the inroads of the barbarians, 


had been, in an expedition againſt the 


Lampſaceni, drawn into an ambuſh, and 


made priſoner. by them. Crœſus, upon 


getting 
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getting intelligence of it, ſent word 


to that people to diſmiſs Miltiades; o- 
therways he would “ ſtrip them like 


<« a pine.” The Lampſaceni could 
not, at firſt, find out the import of this 
threatening expreſſion ; until, after much 


heſitation, one of their oldeſt and gra- 
veſt perſonages attempted to explain it 


in this manner: „That the pine of all 


* trees, when lopp'd, does not ſhoot 
« forth again; but falls into a total de- 
« cay.” When the people heard this, 
from a terror of Crœſus, they preſent- 
ly ſet Miltiades at liberty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


7 he various inventions and arts of the | 

Iydians. Their wealth and grandeur, | 
The court of Craſus frequented by the 
Grecian wiſemen. Solon's character as 
a latmagiver. 


N the reign of Atys, it is ſaid, that 
I the Lydians had ſuffered a long famine; 

and that, to divert the ſharp ſenſation of 
hunger, they contrived many ſorts of 
games, as dice, balls, &c. which kept 
their minds intent, without any conſum- 
ption of the animal {pirits by bodily a- 
tion. If neceſſity did in this manner 
introduce ſuch inventions as theſe; it is 
certain that the affluent ſtate of the na- 
tion would, for pleaſure's ſake, increaſe 
and diverſify them. And now was the 
| ſeaſon, when laurels wreathed the arms 
of Lydia, and the ſpoils of conquered Þ 
nations filled her treaſures, that ſhe might 
cheriſh every agreeable art, and reward 


its inventor, Whatever induſtry had be- 
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fore found uſeful to life, whatever a 
growing taſte for ornament had diſcover- 


ed to charm the public eye, would now 
be refined upon and improved. 

As early as Candaules's time, the Ly- 
dians muſt have entertained a taſte for 
works of beauty and art“: this prince 
having given, for an admired piece of 
painting, it's weight in gold. The do- 
nations of Gyges to the oracle of Del- 
phos conſiſted of a number of golden 
cups, framed in the moſt curious man- 
ner. One of the many other preſents 
given by Alyattes, was a cup of ſteel, 
eſteemed for its texture and work man- 
ſhip, the greateſt rarity to be ſcen in the 
Dclphian treaſury. To the building of 
his ſtately tomb, the artificers, tradeſ- 
men and merchants, contributed, each 
their ſhare ; a teſtimony of the ſupport 


and encouragement they met with in his 
time. | . 


IND EED, when we conſider the an- 


tiquity of the Lydian nation, together 
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with that ingenuity which appears to 
have been natural to the people of their 
climate; it gives ground for believing 
that many uſeful and amuſing inventions 


were originally derived from them. This 
opinion is favoured by what we are told 
concerning the manners of the Lydian 


people, who uſed to train up their chil- 
dren carcfully, and have them put to in- 
duſtrious and manly employments; look- 
ing upon idleneſs not only as a vice, but 
as a crime, which the ſtate was concern- 


ed to puniſh, Plenty, in ſuch hands, 


would not run into abuſe, but be more 


univerſally diffuſed. 


Tux rendering gold and filver a more i 
fit and ready inſtrument of traffic, was 2 


Luydian invention. They were the firſt 


who coined pieces of both, and regula- 
ted their currency; as all civilized nati- 
ons ſince have done, by a determined 


figure and weight. This will account 
for the introduction of various branches 


of commerce amongſt them, which 
OE”  -.  _ pould 
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could not well be managed in other 
places; where they wanted ſuch a ſtated 
and commodious exchange. 

 Taxy were the firſt alſo, who ſold 
by retail, kept inns, and meſſ-houfes in 


their towns; and had ſhews and ſports; 


for the public entertainment : and from 
them, both the uſe. and name of the lat- 
ter, were tranſmitted, firſt into Tuſcany, 


and then into the Roman ſtate. Nor 


are we to take this for an argument, that 
the Lydians, had a greater biaſs to plea- 
ſure, or were more addicted to thoſe paſ- 
times than the other nations inhabiting 
the leſſer Aſia. But their having theſe 
receptacles, for ſocieties of men, which 
were not thought of any where, till 
trade and abundance introduced them, 


forms a diſtinct proof of the uncommon 


wealth and populouſneſs to which Ly- 
dia arrived, before many other countries; 
SINCE then, the Lydians were no 
ſtrangers to the arts, but made ſuch pro- 
greſs in them that their Happy influence 
'C * was 
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was publicly known, under the kings 


before Crœſus; what more could be | 


wanting to their advancement, or their 
fouriſhing in full brightneſs and perfecti- 
on, than the favourable ſun-ſhine of his 


reign? His large conqueſts gave acceſs | 


to a varicty of the richeſt materials for 
the artiſt's labour, whoſe invention 
would be quick<ned, by the demand for 
every piece of ingenious work, and the 
fure proſpect of reward and eſteem, from 
a prince, who, as Xenophon reports of 
him, underſtood * That trade and the 
arts were the genuine ſource of nation- 
«al wealth and proſperity.” Beſides 
a regard to public utility, he was 
prompted by another motive; which, 
according to the degrees of it, and the 
characters in which it appears, admits 
of a different appellation : but whither 
called vanity, or only a principle of e- 
mulation, men are often powerfully 
rouſed by it, to laudable action. In 
Crœſus it operated, as a quality worthy 
0 
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of a king, by engaging the attention, 
and exciting the inventive genius of his 
people, to the diſcovery and purſuit of 
every art and deſign that tended to diſ- 
play the ſuperior magnificence and glory 
with which he filled the throne of his 
anceſtors. From all which circum- 
ftances, it may be juſtly preſumed, that 
commerce, with its train of uſcful and 
profitable arts, centered'in the metro- 
polis of Lydia; and, more than the 
golden ſands of Pactolus, enhanced its 
riches and ſplendor: tho' the gains 
ariſing from this river, which run 
through Sardis, after waſhing the veins 
of mount Tmolus, be reckoned, by an- 
tient authors, one particular advan- 
tage enjoyed by this city; which is de- 
clared + © to have been, next to Baby- 
( on, the moſt opulent in all Aſia.” 
Wu Tx the matchleſs affluence and 
proſperity of Lydia thus ſhone forth in 
| G3. the 
* Strab. Lib. 13. 8 
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the n days of G; many | 
from different nations, attracted either 
by curioſity, or the hope of advancing || 
their fortunes, repaired to Sardis. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the 
King than this reſort of foreigners : any |! 
of them who excelled in ſcience or lite- |! 
rature might depend upon his counte- 
nance and favour; and all of them, upon 
his protection. For, his eſteem of the 
learned, and his taſte for their ſociety, | 
as a becoming ornament of his grandeur, Þ 
appeared by his inviting ſeveral of that 
ſelect number, who were dignified in 
Greece with the title of Wiſemen, to 
come and reſide at his court. Some of 
them accepted the generous invitation ; 
but proteſted as philoſophers, that none 
of the baits of pleaſure or rn en 
them. 

AMox d others, Solon was much ſo- 
licited by Crœſus, who had, probably 
conceived a particular deſire to ſee a man 


then ſo renowned in his country; to 


which he had, in reality, performed 
greater 


rn. 2 9 
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greater ſervice, than all who went be- 
fore or followed. after him. Born 
with a genius truly elevated, he quickly 


ſaw the barbariſm of Draco's edicts, and 
their utter diſagreement with the tem- 


per of the Athenians : and having him- 
ſelf a happy mixture of - thoſe qualities 
that characterized this people, activi- 
ty of ſpirit and love of equality, he had 


_ recourſe to the only expedient ; which 


was, to make a total change in the mo- 
del of government, and eſtabliſh a ſy- 
ſtem different from the former: in which 
the laws were not only tempered with 
mildneſs, but with a refined delicacy, 


and the ſubordinations of the ſtate ſo 


nicely adjuited, that whilſt the citizens 
ſeemed all to rule, the whole were o- 
ver- ruled by the laws of Athens. Ha- 
ving boldly ſuſtained many rude en- 
counters with factious diſcontent, and 
popular fury, he ſucceeded ſo far, at laſt, 


in quclling all oppoſition to his vaſt de- 


ſign, that the Athenian people conſent- 
ed to the admiſſion of his laws; obliging 
themſclves, 
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themſclves, under the ſanction of an 
oath, not to repeal or alter any of them, 
for the ſpace of ten years. 
SoLON, after theſe labours, being 

deſirous, both to have ſome reſpite, and 
to allow what remained of the public 
ferment to ſubſide gradually of itſelf ; he 
chuſed, for a ſeaſon, to leave Athens, 
and travel into foreign countries. He 
directed his courſe to Egypt, where he 
knew the inquiſitive mind had a rich 
and wide field to ſurvey. When he 
had ſpent ſome time in converſing with 
the moſt learned of the prieſts in this 
country, and been courteouſly received 
by Amaſis, who was then upon the 
throne; he returned by Cyprus, and 
ſome other places, to. the coaſt of Aſia 3 
and ſo came to Sardis. 

By a letter * which he wrote before 
this to Crœſus, he expreſſed his ac- 
knowledgement of the King's humanity 
and benevolence, and how much more 
agreeable it might be to Kay at his court, 


than 
Diog. Laer. vita Solonis. 


riss, 
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than to go to Athens, where Piſiſtratus 


tyrannized; but that his reſolution al- 


ways was, to reſide no where, but in a 


place that enjoyed a free government 
and equal laws. 


CHAP Iv. 
Solon would not be led to praiſe the felicity 
of Cræſus. His flory of Tellus; and of 
Cleobis and Biton. A diſcourſe on hu- 


man life. Obſervations on a Py 
advanced in it. 


HEN the Athenian lawgiver 
arrived at Sardis, Crœſus treat- 
ed him with particular marks of diſtin- 


_ Etzon and regard; looking upon him as 
one whoſe judgment of men and things 


was valuable, and whoſe applauſe he 


wiſhed to obtain. Having obſerved 
that Solon expreſſed no admiration of 
the ſplendor of his court, he directed 


{ome of his officers to carry him into the 
apartments. 
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apartments of his treaſury, where he 
might get a more direct view of the im- 
menſe riches pertaining to him. 
WàôIXIx this dazling ſight was ſhewn 
before the Sage, Crœſus took an oppor- 
tunity of addreſſing him in this manner: 
My Athenian gueſt, ſince fame hath 
* mien us of your wiſdom, and alſo 
** of your eager purſuit of knowledge 
„ in various places; I am much incli- 
„ ned to aſk, Which, of all the men 
© known to you, is, in your opinion, 
to be deemed the happieſt ?”” In an- 
ſwering this queſtion, the King, no 
doubt, imagined, that he would readily 
form a compariſon as to the conditions 
and characters of princes with whom he 
had converſed, and be diſpoſed to give 
Him the ee to them all. But 
Solon, unuſed to flattery, and reckon- 
ing it a breach of truth to diſguiſe his 
real ſentiments, replied, . He knew 
„none ſo happy, as Tellus the Atheni- 
* an,” „ Upon what account, ſaid. 
„ Crœſus, 
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Craeſus, do you reckon this man to 


be ſo??? © Tellus, continued Solon, 
in a time, when it went well with 


the intereſt of the commonwealth, 
had a number of children, that grew 
up to be citizens of merit and chara- 


Cer, from each of whom there ſprang 


© another hopeful progeny, and all of 


them ſurvived him. And when, as 


much as mortals can pretend to, he 


had lived a happy life, he was ſo for- 


tunate, as to attain a molt illuſtrious 
death. For, as the Athenians were 


engaged in battle with ſome of their 


neighbours, near Eleuſis, he came, in 


good time, to their aid; put the en- 
emy to flight, and bravely fell in the 
action. His countrymen gave him a 
noble funeral in the field, and appoint- 


ed public honours for nn 
his fame.“ 


Cors us heard, with ſome ſurprize, 


| the Sage's encomium on the felicity of 
I Tellus. But as this inſtance reſpected 


not the Kingly ſtate, he thought proper 


10 
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to put the queſtion once more, and aſk, 
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What man he eſteemed molt happy, 
after Tellus?“ Solon anſwered, That 
there were two ſuch known to him, 


Cleobis and Biron, who had the next 


claim. For, they being of the oldeſt 


Grecian ſtock, Argives by deſcent, 


had all competent means of life, and 
were, beſides, endowed with ſuch 
bodily ſtrengch, that both together 


gained prizes of victory at the pub- 


lic games. And, to ſum up their 
hiſtory, this is related of them: Their 
mother, in order to attend a religious 
feſtival, celebrated by the people of 


Argos, in honour of Juno, behoved 


to be carried in a chariot, with a 
yoke of oxen, to the temple of the 
goddeſs ; the hour of proceſſion 
came, while the oxen ſtrayed in the 


field ; the ſons, afraid of her being 


detained from the ſolemnity, faſtened 
themſelves to the yoke ; and, ſhe be- 


Ing ſeated in the chariot, they drew 


it along, and reached the temple ; 
* which 
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« which was no leſs than five and forty 
% furlongs diſtant. This feat having 


«attracted the eyes of the whole aſſem · 


„ bly, the glory of it was crowned with 
&« a ſignal death; in which the divini- 
ce ty ſhewed, how it was better for a 
& man to die, than to live. For the 


& Argian men extolled, with one voice, 
this conſpicuous act of filial piety 3 


and the women proclaimed the mother 
ce blefſed in having born ſuch ſons. As 
«© now her heart heaved with joy, at 
the action and the applauſe which fol- 
<« lowed it; ſhe placed herſelf before 
ce the ſtatue of the goddeſs, and prayed 
cc that her ſons Cleobis and Biton, by 
« whoſe dutiful behaviour all this ho- 
cc nour was reflected upon her, might 
ce ſhare the happieſt fate that Heaven 
c could grant to mortals. After this 
ce ſupplication was offered, and the pu- 
© blic facrifice concluded with the u- 
e ſual repaſt; the two young men laid 


_ © themſelyes down to reſt in the temple: 
| D 20 ce hut 
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e but they waked no more; their eyes 
being faſt folded in the ſleep of death. 
«© The Argives, revering their cha- 
* racers, erected ; ſtatues for them at 
“ Delphos; where diſtinguiſh'd piety 
„had the privilege of being commerntclÞ 
& to fame; ; 
So Lon having. cad this 3 
example of human felicity, the King of 
Lydia ſeemed diſſatisfied ; and, in a fit. 
of impatience, replied, My gueſt of 
« Athens, does then all the happineſs of 
e our eſtate appear ſo deſꝑicable in thy 
* ſight, as not to be thought equal to 
0 © what men enjoy in private life?? 
To this the philoſopher made anſwer 
in the following train : By thee, O 
King, I am required to give a judg- 
ment of human life; I, who am per- 
ce ſuaded, that, in all the deſtinies of 
ce the gods concerning men, ſomething 
&« invidious and turbulent may be found. 
Since, in any length of time, there 
c are many things that muſt be ſeen, 


40 which one would never chuſe to be- 
9 65 hold; 
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« hold; and alſo many others to be en- 
« PR © that are equally unpleaſant: 
For, let me ſuppoſe the term of human 
ce life placed at feventy years, which, 
« without including the intercalary 


„ months, amounts to twenty five 


& thouſand two hundred days; and, if 
«© to every other year a month be ad- 


e ded, (that the different reckonings 
may coincide), the intercalated 


„months being thirty five, make up 
&« 4 thouſand and fifty days: now, in 
« all this number of days, which, in 


« ſeventy years, are thus computed to 
40 be twenty ſix thouſand two hundred 
and fifty, not one of them is marked 


« with the ſame incidents as another; 
« ſo much is man expoſed to à diverſity 
64 of fortune! To me, O Crœſus, thou 


indeed appeareſt to outſhine all others 


jn princely wealth and grandeur ; but, 
eas to what concerns thee in the queſtion 
« propoſed, I cannot, without abſurd 


$6 preſumption, take upon me to deter- 


K Mine, untill I ſhall hear how happily 
„ « lies 
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« life's period is reached by thee. For | 
: « the wealthieſt man is not to be deem- 


6 ed happier than he who ſubſiſts mere- 
cc ly from day to day, unleſs fortune 


= allow him, with equal proſperity, to 
« finiſh his laſt ſtage. Many live in 


& affluent circumſtances that are not 
« happy, and many upon ſlender means 


that are fayoured by fate. The rich, 


„ but unhappy man, hath the advan- 
* tage, only in two reſpects, over the 

* perſon to whom deſtiny is propitious; 
* but this laſt ſurpaſſes him in many. 
* The one is more able to gratify his 


4 defires, and to. bear any accidental 


« damage: but the other, unprovided 
% for the ravage of fortune, and the 


„ waſte of appetite, is exempted, by 


„his ſituation, from both theſe evils. 
His poverty is alſo frequently com- 


< penſated by ſeveral additional advan- 
"46 bees; ſuch as, a courſe of tranquilli- 
„ty, of health and unſhaken ſpirit, 
together with an agreeable form of 
IM © body, and an  offepring inheriting 


cc theſe 
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te theſe, qualities. 8 And if, to crown 
ce all, a favourable end of life be ap» 
6c pointed for him; he is that happy per- 
« ſon for whom thou art inquiring 
« But, until death, none can claim à 


d higher title, than that of proſperous. 


Since, for any individual to have eve- 
e ry ingredient of happineſs united in his 
<« perſon, muſt be impoſſible. As no 
ce country is productive of all commo- 
« dities, but ſome are ſtill wanting to 
render its proviſion compleat, and yet 
& that is accounted the beſt which 
<« hath the largeſt ſhare; fo no particu- 
“ lar man can boaſt his ingroſling all 
& benefits: this one, and that is allot- 
ee ted to him, whilſt he is deprived of 
&« ſome others. But he who continues 
© to enjoy the greateſt number, and 
„ then makes an agreeable exit out of 
«life; to him, O King, would I a. 
6 ſcribe the diſtinguiſhing appellation, 
« For, in every juit view of human 
life, the point in which it terminates 
« ought to be comprehended ; as the 
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& divinity hath rooted up many of 
** thoſe, who, for ſome time, ſtood in 
the full bloom of proſperity.” “ 

Ir we may believe what is ſaid of the 


character of mankind, in the earlieſt 


ages of the world, the firſt heroes en- 


gaged in a taſk, of all others the moſt 


difficult, when they civilized the ſavage 
part of their ſpecies, and brought them 
under the reſtraint of laws.. The phi- 
loſophers, who. came after them, under- 

took what was equal to this in difficulty; 


but a very diſtinct operation. They 
_ attempted to expunge from the minds 
of men their fond opinions of riches, 


power and honour, which were form- 

ed together with ſociety, and ſeemed 
requiſite to attach them more cloſely to 
it. The play of ſome of the keeneſt 
paſſions in the human breaſt was to be 


check d: and men, in a ſtate where 
outward diſtinctions muſt prevail, were 


to be taught an intire diſregard of them. 


This was the aim to which philoſophy 


apired; 5 boldly that it ſhould 
| n 
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ſucceed, not. amongſt the lower rank of 
mankind, but with thoſe who enjoyed 
property, and filled the higheſt ſtati- 
ons. A remarkable inſtance of this, 
we ſee in Solon's diſcourſe to Crœſus: 
by which he endeavoured to imprefs 
the monarch with other ſentiments of 
his grandeur, than thoſe he had been 
_ accuſtomed with; and to lay before him 
a maimed image of his ſtate, ſtript of 
all the glare that human vanity had 
thrown around it. Inſtead of imagi- 
ning that his exalted condition gave 
him any advantage above others, or had: 
any thing in it more conducive to man's 
happineſs; he was to behold it, as in 
many reſpects, outdone by the common 
lot of mankind. . In making trials of 
this kind, philoſophers muſt have been 
hard put to it: and, we may believe, 
that, rather than be baffled, they would. 
ſtick at no aſſeveration however extra- 
vagant; but propagate any opinion to 
help them out. Such was that emitted 


by Solon; when he inſiſted with the 
| King 
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King of Lydia, that, in high proſperi- 
ty like his, not only the inſtability of 
fortune, but the malice of deſtiny, was 
to be apprehended. 
_ HEeRoporTvs might, with propriety 
enough, aſcribe this ſtrain of argument 
to Solon; ſince it appears from ſeveral 
paſſages in Homer, that the principle 
upon which it proceeds was blended 
| with the antient theology of the Greeks. 
| Plutarch has indeed condemned thoſe 
expreſſions of a 76 Odo pYoveety g TH 
eaxwud:s, as being full of groſs impiety ; 
and his authority may well be deciſive 
| upon this or any ſuch point. But, be- 
ſides the animadverſion being found in 
a treatiſe, wrote profeſſedly to cenſure 
Herodotus, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſentiments of Plutarch, as a philo- 
ſopher, are too. refined not to deviate 
from many of the known maxims of 
pagan divinity ; even from ſuch as are 
ita by their beſt poets and hiſtori- 
i In other parts of his works, Plu- 
arch himſclf hath retailed the fame do- 
ctrine, 
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>rine, upon which Solon here expati- 
ates ; and introduces ſome of his fa - 
vourite heroes reflecting upon the ma- 
lignity of fortune, in terms not ſo of- 
fenſive as theſe he arraigns in Herodo- 
tus, but which have the ſtrongeſt tin- 
cture of the like enthuſiaſm : as an ex- 
ample to be cited preſently will ſhow. 
Iris alſo extremely natural to imagine 
that Solon, who had the ſtrongeſt an- 
tipathy to all unequal] diſtributions of 
power in civil life, ſhould declare in fa- 
vour of an opinion which might ſerve 
to overawe thoſe who were ſucceſsful 
in their uſurpations of the common 
rights and liberties of mankind, and 
gloried in having multiplied the number 
of their dependents, and engroſſed the 
largeſt ſhare of dominion. Nothing 
could more readily provoke his indig- 
nation, than to behold. men's hearts 
ſwelled with this fort of pride; which 
might diſpoſe him to apply whatever 


opinion or argument appeared of great- 
eſt 
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eſt efficacy for confounding their 1 8 
and arrogance. 
Hz was too quick- ſighted not to 
perceive that the King of Lydia had 
contracted the diſtemper incident to 
proſperous fortune; and that it was 
daily growing with the poiſonous food 
of. adulation. He found himſelf puſhed 
by Crœſus to join with others in eccho- 
ing his applauſe: but he accounted it 
a more becoming office to raiſe a coun- 
terpoiſe to his pride by awaking his 
fears; and as a cure for the vain con- 
ceit of his felicity, to inculeate upon 
Crœſus the belief of an invidious diſpo- 
ſition in the fates, and the doom of the 
gods againſt a conſtant and undiſturbed 
proſperity to mortals. 


How VER hideous and fantaſtical 


this hypotheſis may ſeem, it was not 
only propagated in antient times, but 
gained credit and had influence with 
men, whom, of all others, we ſhould 
imagine the leaſt ſuſceptible of deſpond- 
lng impreſſions, . Herodotus hath re- 

| corded. 
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corded ſeveral inſtances of this; one of 
which, both for it's ſingularity, and be- 
ing the propereſt comment on Solon's 
doctrine, deſerves to be inſerted. It is 
a paſſage in the hiſtory of Polycrates ty- 
rant of Samos; who, having met with 
an amazing ſucceſs and uninterrupted 
felicity in all his deſigns, had the follow- 
ing epiſtle ſent to him, by his friend 

and ally Amaſis King « of Egypt. 


ana s writes this to Polycrates. 


1 I am walk pleaſed to hear of the 
4 ſucceſs and Proſperity .of one with 
«© whom IJ am united in the bonds of 
_ © friendſhip and hoſpitality. But your 
6 prodigious good fortune I like not ſo 
« much; conſidering what envy there 
« is in the ſupreme powers. For my 
ce inclination would always be, even in 
© my moſt intereſting affairs, to have a 
e yiciſſitude of good and bad fortune; 


* and that this ſhould accompany me 
| 9 through 
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* through life, rather than an invari- 


able proſperity. Since I never 
„ heard of one conſtantly ſucceſsful, 


e who at the laſt could eſcape a ſignal 


< overthrow. Therefore let me ad- 


< yiſe you to take this courſe with your 
fortune. Think what you put a real 


value upon, the loſs of which you 
cannot ſuſtain without the ſincereſt 


© concern. Let this be taken and caſt 
away, beyond the power of man to 


© recover it. If after this, your fortune 
<« be not varied, but keep on at the 


<« ſame pace; repeat the remedy I have 


« now ſuggeſted.” 
PoLYcRATES was not ſo fluſhed 
with his fortune as to contemn the ad- 
vice : he reſolved to comply with it. 
And, for this purpoſe, amongſt a variety 
of valuable things belonging to him, he 
pitched upon a ſeal of emerald-ſtone, 
which had been cut for him and ſet in 
gold by Theodorus the famous Samian 
artiſt. Being ſenſible of exceſſive fond- 
neſs for this rarity, he took it with 
him 
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him aboard a galley ; and, having «or- 
dered the mariners to put off from the 
Hand, in the view of all he threw it in- 


to the ſea. Upon the fifth or ſixth 


day after, the fiſhermen caught a fiſh of 


valt bulk; and, for the novelty, 


brought it to the palace: when they 
diſſected the creature there; the ſeal 


was found in it's belly. The King of 
Samos, looking upon this ' accident as 
ſomething ſupernatural, wrote an ac- 
count of the whole affair to Amaſis : 


who needed no other evidence of his be- 
ing a perſon devoted to fome dreadful 


ſtroke of fate. He even believed him- 


| ſelf not ſafe, if he ſhould be further con- 


cerned with Polycrates : and therefore 
he immediately diſpatched a herald to 


Samos, and diſſolved the league that 
ſubſiſted between them. 


WHETHER this {tory be conſidered 
as only traditional, or altogether fictiti- 
ous; we mult allow it to be framed ac- 


| cording to ſome ſtanding opinion of the 


& antients, 
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antients, with reſpe& to any remark- 
able ſeries of good fortune. To be 


| ſatisfied about this; let us take an ex- 


ample or two, out of many, that are 
found in periods of hiſtory lying more 
in view; and in which there is leſs 
queſtion, that authors relate facts de- 
ſerving to be credited. 5 

PHILIY King of Macedonia, who 


was accuſtomed to ſucceſs in his enter- 
prizes, and knew well enough what was 
due to his prudence and valour, being 


aſtoniſhed at a concourſe of ſeveral for- 
tunate events that befel him, and under 
2 dread of the envy of the gods; prayed 
to the goddeſs Nemeſis, That theſe 


ſo many obſequious ſervices; of fortune 


might be compenſated by ſome light | 
calamity.” 

*Tis faid of his ſon Alexander, head- 
long as he was, and ever defying fear i in 
the face of danger, that, for a moment 
before he engaged at the battle of Iſſus, 


he found his uſual preſumption fail him; 


when he reflected that nothing but 
what 
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what was rather intimidating and a proof 
of the mutability of fortune, could be 

inferred from all his former ſucceſs. 
© ANOTHER inſtance is that of Paulus 
Emilius, who conquered the Macedo: 
nians. This great commander, after 
his victory at Pydna, having got Per- 
ſeus himſelf, together with his treaſures 
and family, ſurrendered up to him; in- 
ſtead of ſhewing any joy at the ſight of 
theſe indubitable pledges of his triumph, 
appeared to be damp'd in ſpirit, and 
for a while remained ſilent: then, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to thoſe that ſtood a- 
round him, he bid them all Take 
© heed to the caprice of fortune, which 
* ought never to be truſted ; and, leaſt 
« of all, when, as at preſent, they ſaw 
«it run with the greateſt biaſs to one 
% fide:” adding, That, on account 
&< of the rotation obſervable in human 
„affairs, by which men were exalted 
and ca{t-down in their turns; it be- 
came them never to be tranſported: 
*-with ſucceſs, but always to carry their 
E 2. « thoughts. 
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e thoughts on to what was future: con- 
« fidering upon whom the invidious 
« will of deſtiny, in the end, would 
« fix, and exact the acquittal due for 
— en already beſtowed.“ 20 
Tas Roman general did not only in- 
culcate this opinion of a wayward fate 
upon the younger officers, his diſciples 
in the art of war; to prevent their gi- 
ving way to a giddy agitation, and ec- 
taſy of mind, im the day of victory. 
He is repreſented, both by Livy * and 
Plutarch +, as retaining, himſelf, the 
conſtant impreſſion of it: ſo that he 
declared it impoſſible for him to con- 
template the many fortunate circum- 
ſtances attending his rapid conqueſt of 
Macedonia, without a certain terror and 
ſuſpicion; that ſo bright a ſcene could 
never terminate but in ſome diſmal and 
gloomy event. When, accordingly, 
the death of one of his ſons preceded 


his and that of the other fol- 
| rn, lowed 


* Lib. 45. 
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lowed ſoon after it; he delivered, in & 
ſpeech to the Roman people, his ſenti- 
ments of this ſevere ſtroke from for- 
tune: At which, ſays Plutarch, all men 
were ſnock' d; as the felicity of one ſo 
deſerving could be an invidious ſight to 
none of the good: unleſs it were ſo, to 
ſome dæmon whoſe province it is to re- 
duce exorbitant good fortune, nearer ta 
the common meaſure, by giving it A. 
_ daſh of human calamity. 
AEMILI Us ſpoke to this DW 17 
90 After having,” ſaid he, © compleated, 
jn fifteen days, an expedition, which 
* the generals before me had protracted 
«for ſeveral years, I had reaſon to ex- 
pect ſome | back-blow from fortune; 4 
and that, as is uſual in ſuch a high | 
_ «tide of. ſucceſs, I ſhould be made ſen· 6 
«© fible of her tendency to a revolution. 
© When no ſuch thing happened to me; 
or to the army at land, I dreaded it 
<< upon putting to ſea, with all the ſpoils 
Hof a yanquiſhed empire; for, undiſ- 
*mayed,. as Falways was, at any human 
500g bo 3 power, 
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% power, I could not avoid ſtanding in 
ce awe of that variable and perfidious 
„ divinity. - And now the never fail- 
< ing reyerſe of fortune, which I rea- 
„ dily anticipated in my mind, is caſt 
ee up: ſhe hath ſhewn you, at the ſame 
ce time, the captive Perſeus with all his 
© children about him, and Aimilius in 
„ triumph, without any one of - thoſe 
being left alive who ſhould have 
„ tranſmitted his name . _ to 
« poſterity © þ 
WHEN we reflect on the e ten- 
dency of proſperous fortune to elevate 
the human mind, and to inſpire it with 
alacrity and confidence; the anxiety 


and fear, with Which Emilius declares | 


his ſpirit laboured after the nobleſt and 
_ happieſt atchievemenr, may, indeed, 
appear very ftrange and incredible: 
but the power of opinion will often 
prevail over the impulſe of nature. And 
it ought to be conſidered, upon the an- 
tient notion of every individual having 
his lot with its neceſſary mixture of 
good 
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good and evil, how directly men are 
led to this concluſion; that, when a 
remarkable portion of the good is come, 

the ill muſt inevitably follow. Xeno- 
phon ſuppoſes the mind of his hero to 
have been thus affected; even tho? he 
feigns his life one continued ſcene of 
good fortune: and therefore, in his laſt 
reflexions, Cyrus ſays, While every 
„ undertaking ſucceeded to his wiſhes , 
* yet the fear of ſome difaſter, which 
«© might enſue, always adhered to him; 
e and controuled, not only the erte. 
“ ſes of pride, but all intemperate joy.“ 
I all theſe inſtances, we ſee the ef- 
fect of that enthuſiaſtic opinion which 
Solon avowed, before the King of Ly- 
dia, to be the refult of his obſervations 
on human life; and how it operated as 
an antidote againſt the preſumption and 
- arrogance of thoſe, who, from their 
circumſtances, were apt to be' intoxi- 
cated with proſperity's deluſive charms. 
A ſtrauge ſpecific it was! And yet, it 
| _ be queſtioned, Whether philoſo- 
00 | phers 
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phers are moſt to blame for converting 
any ſuch falſe opinion into an argument 
for equitable behaviour, or for attempt- 
ing to darken and perplex the moſt ra- 
tional and obvious principles of moral 
conduct. They have done both, in e- 
very age, ſurely, not much to the cre- 
dit of philoſophy. - | 
Bor, whatever Solon ede to 
enſue, from the warmth of his diſcourſe, 
and the force of his argument, the 
King of Lydia remained unperſuaded; 
and thought he gave, in both, a very 
rough copy of his character for wiſ- 
dom. His lowring ideas of life were 
ſo far from being reliſhed at the court 
of Sardis, that the diſcovery of them 
was ſufficient to render him the object 
of ridicule and contempt. Not to va- 
lue preſent good, from an apprehenſion of 
Future ill; was ſuch a poſition as every 
ludicrous wit could eaſily expoſe, While 
others, in a graver manner, found fault 
with Solon, as wanting that poliſn and 
complaiſance which is neceſſary for 
210 | thoſe 


l, 
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thoſe who approach the great. For 
ſeveral of the Grecian wits, who fre- 


quented Creſs's court, had adopted a 


kind of local philoſophy, by which 
they took cognizance of the atmo/phere 
wherein they dwelt; and, according to 
its apparent denſity or lightneſs, they 


judged. whether the ſpirit of philoſo- 
phizing ſhould be raiſed: or let fall. A- 


the author of the- fables 3 who, from 


his condition in life, having early learn» 
ed ſomething of that ſcience, ſnewed 


himſelf now to be an able proficient. 


f 5 Upon his obſerving Solon ſo ill-verſed + 


in it, and that his reputation was faſt 
declining, he took occaſion to admoniſn 
him of what conſequence this accom- 
pliſnment proved: Either,“ ſaid he, 


(in a jingling phraſe) let our addreſs 


be ſoothing, or not at all, to kings.“ 
“ Nay rather, Solon replied, © let it 
* never be, or be for their good.” 

In this manner was one, who infuſed” 
ſpirit and vigour into a republic by his 
1 5 laws, 
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laws, and knew how to form the har: 
mony of all the parts of the moſt re- 
fined conſtitution, ſnppoſed to be igno- 


rant of the beaten tract of a court, and. 
how to ſuit himſelf to it's prevailing 
taſte for vanity. Therefore, as when 
a comet comes in ſight, and, by its ir- 
regular and excentric motion, perplexes 
the ſyſtems of the learned; ſo the A; 
thenian Sage was beheld, for a ſeaſon, at 


Sardis, and quickly left his obſervers 
there to form what conjectures they 
pleaſed about his ſurprizing appearance; 
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A dream; and what followed upon it. 
92 men are diſpoſed to form 


an eſtimate of their happineſs, 
and frequently to contemplate all that 


may be thought agreeable and advanta- 
geous in their lot; they happen, ſome- 


times, to be informed of their wants 


and weakneſſes, as well as of their a- 


bility and power. Tho' they chuſe to 
ſtifle the diſcovery, and affect to deſpiſe 


thoſe who entertain any ſuſpicion of it; 


yet they cannot always wear the maſk: 
but, -being left to themſelves, without a 
provocation to their vanity, they come 
unwarily to betray their ſecret ſenti- 
ments. a SOME 
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Some ſuch theory as this might 
paſs for a ſolution of what ſeems other- 
wile difficult to be accounted for, in re- 
lation to Crœſus; who now began to 
ſhew himſclf a voluntary proſelyte to 
the doctrine of Solon. But our author 
takes it much higher, and conſiders it 
as a vindictive proceeding, on the part 
of the gods. He ſuppoſed that men, in 
the greateſt exaltation-of power, were 
often ſingled out to bear the ſcourge of 
Heaven; * as the Thunderer launched 
his bolts againſt the ſtatelieſt trees of 
the wood, and the loftieſt ſpires. Be- 
lieving chat Crœſus might have incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of the gods, by pre- 
ſuming ſo much on his fortune, and 
boaſting his being fixed ſingly upon the 
ſummit of felicity; he refers to the 
hand of indignant Heaven, not only the 
adverſe blow he received, but alſo the 
preſage of it which now alarmed him. 
Ir muſt however be owned that his 
apprehenſion of ill, aroſe from a quarter 
Where 


* Artabanus's ſpeech to Xerxes, Lib. 7. par. 10. 
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where Fortune had rather proved un- 
kind to him, than beſtowed any uncom- 
mon pledge of her favour: though it 
was ſuch a one as he certainly eſteemed 
very dear and valuable. The fact was, 

he had for ſometime wanted offspring; 
and, according to Xenophon, he had 
beſought the gods, with much impor- 
tunity and many preſents, to grant him 
the bleſling of children. He obtained 
the wiſhed-for joy; and had two ſons 
born to him: but one of them unfor- 
tunately proved a mute. The other, 
named Atys, was endowed with every 
deſirable quality. A genius ripening 
with every manly virtue characterized 
him above all his cquals in years; and 
doubly endeared him to his father. In 
Atys he found what in a great meaſure 
ſolaced his grief for the other's incur» 
able infirmity. 

Bur if Crœſus had a ſens billy of 
heart to reliſh the parental joys, and 
daily perceived their ſweet diffuſion in 

5 F his 
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his mind; we need not wonder that he 
did not cub ly repreſs anxiety, which 
grows up in a cloſe connection with the 
fonder paſſions. Here the King of 
Lydia was altogether the man, and the 
father. He could not, as other perſons | 
might, coolly reflect upon the merit of 
Atys, and make a general note of his 
value. The idea of a ſon ſo amiable, 
_ occupied all his affections; and ſharpen- 
ed them into care and ſolicitude for his 
ſafety. This too delicate ſenſation 
might yet have paſſed unheeded by all; 
and, perhaps, ſcem'd to Crœſus as no- 
thing unuſual : had it not been for a 
particular circumſtance that diſcovered 
the exceſs to which it went. 
As the King, one night, was laid a- 
ſeep, a viſionary ſcene appeared; and 
by ſome form of fancy's imagery, it 
was ſhewed him, that © his ſon Atys 
© ſhould die by the ſtroke of a wea- 
« pon pointed with ſteel,” Being 


E awaked, he began to reaſon with him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and endeavour to baniſh the diſ- 
turbing impreſſion of the dream from 
his mind: but it reſiſted all the power 
of his reflexion ; and, having already 
brooded upon his fancy, it now calt it's 
| ſhadow over all his thoughts. He ſub- 
mitted to a fear which he was not able 
to controul; and all he could do, for 
the preſent, was only to contrive an ex- 
pedient, by which he might avert or 
mitigate the dreaded miſchief. 

TRE opinion of the fupernatural 
and divine origin of dreams; as it was 
very early and univerſally prevalent in 
the world, may, truly, be thought to 
have augmented Crœſus's conſternation. 
But there is no more reaſon, than ne- 
ceſſity, for aſcribing all that he felt to 
the influence of principle. Dreams 
are a phenomenon, which hath a natu- 
ral and often a very wonderful effect 
upon the mind; not only exciting a 
momentary impulſe, but creating a tre- 
mor and agitation of the ſpirits, which 
does not preſently ſubſide. When the 

3 impreſſion 
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impreſſion has been very lively, it fre- 
quently recurs upon the waking 
thoughts: and if the image preſented 
be relative to any event, about which 
the mind is deeply concerned, it is | 
then molt readily apprehended to be 


real and genuine; and, as ſuch, the 
mind lays hold of it, in order to deter- 
mine it's conjectures of futurity, whe- 
ther they proceed from hope or from 
fear. In this way, dreams may be im- 
printed upon men's minds, fo as to in- 
duce a kind of belief; and have the 
ſame efficacy, in certain actions, as 
any very well-grounded principle: 
though there be no ſyſtem, nor poſitive 
opinion embraced, concerning their 
cauſe. The confuſion and fallacy 
which runs through the whole appear- 
ance of dreams, and which the conſi- 
derate part of mankind muſt have been 
ever aware of, hath not prevented the 
wiſe themſelves from taking up, upon 
occaſions, very ſtrong impreſſions from 
them. Cxœſus found it unavoidable. 
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Why? The repreſentation he had was 
too affecting to be ſlighred :-all the fears 
of a father aroſe to ſuppozt the credi- 
bility of the diſmal portent. To think 
that Atys, his ſole hope, might thus 
ſfuddenly be ſnatched away, and to have 
the melancholy thought ſo ſtrangely ob- 
truded upon him, was more than ſuffi- 
cient to prompt his apprehenſion, and 
put him upon ſtudying more attentive- 
ly his ſon's preſervation from all dans - 


ger. 
er. 


A TYS's: marriage was now fix- - 

| K ed upon by Crœſus, as a neceſ- 
fary lenitive for his uneaſineſs; and not, 
| as otherways it might have been; for 
an enlargement of his joy. The match 
was adviſed and concluded, agreeable to 
the King's deſire, without loſs of time, 
Nor was this all that evcr-muſing fear 
ſuggeſted. Particular care was taken 
1 not 
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not to expoſe Atys to the miſchances 
of war : He was not allowed, - as for- 
merly, to command the Lydians in bat- 
tle; and, as if death lurked for him 
in every weapon, the darts and ſpears, 
which hung in the public galleries, look- 
ed dangerous, and were removed into 
private rooms. | 
Ix the time of celebrating the nup- 
tials, . Crœſus had occaſion to ſhew his 
tenderneſs for the diſtreſſed, and his 
readineſs. to help- them. There came a 
perſon, and took ſanctuary in the palace 
at Sardis, who was known immediate- 
ly to be a Phrygian of high rank, but 
to be undone in his fortune by ſome 
unlucky act of his own. Altho' he 
had not declared the ſpecial nature of 
his crime, religious uſage permitted his 
requeſting to be cleanſed from the ſtain 
of blood which he had ſhed.. This in- 
ſtitution was common to ſeveral diffe- 
rent countries, with ſome variation as 
to the rituals of it; but in Lydia, and 
in Greece, almoſt the very ſame form 
Was 
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was obſerved. Crœſus, moved with 


S the intreatics. of the dejected ſtranger, 


al:d reckoning ſo generous a deed not 
unſuitable to the feitivity of his court, 
condeſcended, himſelf, to perform the 
| expiation. Which being done, with 
the uſual ceremonies, he inquired of 
the perſon, Who he was, and from what 
| part of Phrygia he came, and in whoſe 
| blood he had dipped his hands? 1 

* am,” replied he, “the fon of Mi- 
das, Gordius's heir; my name is A- 
«& draſtus. For having been the un- 
„willing cauſe of my brother's death, 
thou beholdeſt me here, expelled by 
« my father, and bereft of all tllings.“ 
The King aſſured him, That the men- 
tion of his family was enough to con- 
ciliate his friendſhip; that he ſhould 
find no want of any thing, if he 
| ſaid in his houſhold; and, provided 
he could render himſelf eaſy under his 
misfortune, that an amends might be 
made for the loſſes with which it was 
attended. 5 


Bur 


Bor the meaſures Crœſus propoſed 
to obſerve for the ſecurity of his ſon; 
were not at all conſiſtent with the 
known behaviour and dauntleſs ſpirit of 
Atys: And the difficulty of ſubjecting 
him to the reſtraint of fear, ſoon ap- 
peared. In that part of Myſia where 
mount Olympus is fituated, a huge wild 
boar ravaged the country, and, favour-. 
ed by the haunts of the mountain, baf- 
fled all the attempts of the Myſians to 
deſtroy him. At length, tired of their 
fruitleſs toil, they agreed to fend meſ- 
ſengers and acquaint Crœſus in what 
manner their fields were ruined; and 
to intreat him to allow his ſon to come, 
with a band of the molt expert youths, 
and the dogs bred to the chace, and 
help them to rid their territory of the 
rapacious monſter. When the report 
was made by the meſſengers to- the 
King, he was ſtartled at the requeſt ct 
his ſon's preſence; and bid them not 
expect it: ſaying, * That, being fo 
* lately eſpouſed, he had nothing to do 
| | 6 in 
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& in ſuch affairs; bur that a choice bo- 
« dy of Lydians ſhould attend them, 
&« with all the hunting train; and that 
| © he would ſtrictly charge his people to 
| © make the utmoſt diſpatch in driving 

the wild beaſt out of their bounds.” 
The Myſian deputies were not quite 
fatisfied with this return: and it dif- 
turbed Atys noc a little, when he 
| heard the part of it which related to 
himſelf. The King's refuſing to let 
him go, confirmed the ſuſpicions he had 
taken up before of a deſign to lay him 
aſide from action. He could not be 
eaſy, until he came to expoſtulate the 
matter with the King ; which he did in 
theſe terms: * Formerly, O father, I 
« was free to engage in any laudable 
ce and worthy atchievement, and might 
© procure the praiſe of valour, either 
in battle or in rouſing the ſavage 
prey; but now, from both theſe ways 
& ro fame, I am excluded: while yet 
“ none hath told me of any failure in 
my alacrity or my courage. What a 

« deſpicable 
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e deſpicable appearance ſhall I now 
© make in public! What a ſhadow of 
« a man ſhall I ſeem to the citizens! 
« And will not even my new ſpouſe 
„ diſdain ber having matched with ſuch 
a huſband? Either then permit me 
« to: take the field, or let me be con- 
« yinced that it is better for me to be 
e under other directions. If Crœſus 
was before myſterious, and had entered 
into any reſolution of keeping the ſecret 
of his conduct, this ſpeech from Atys 
immediately melted it down, and con- 
ſtrained him to a plain diſcovery ; which 
he made in theſe words: It is not 
& that I have ſeen any thing puſillani- 
© mous, or at all diſtaſteful in thee, 
«© my ſon, which makes me act in the 
« way Ido; but a phantom having ap- 
te peared to me in fleep, pronounced the 
& date of thy life to be ſhort, and that 
* thou ſhouldit fall by a weapon point- 
« ed with fteel. On account of this 
* viſion, I haſtened thy marriage, and 
* do not now employ thee in any en- 

c terprize; 
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« terprizez intending, if any care of 
« mine can be effectual, to ſteal thee 
« away from fate as long as I live, ſince 


c thou art the only ſon I have: for I 


« reckon not upon him who wants the 
faculty of hearing.” 

« IT was (anſwered Atys) moſt al- 
ec lowable in thee, my father, after 


; thou hadſt ſeen ſuch a viſion, to be 
{ © attentive to my ſafety; but, it ſeems 


« allo fit, on My part, to take notice 


of what J think overlooked by thee 
| © about the dream. Thou ſayſt, the 
| © phantom denounced my death by a 
| © weapon pointed with ſteel: now, 


e what hands to throw, or what ſteel 


| © to pierce, are to be feared from a wild 
boar? Had it been ſaid, I ſhould die 


«by a tuſk, or the like, thou wert in 
{© the right to prevent my danger; but, 
«a weapon's point being the word, 
* and fince I am not, in this caſe, to 
encounter with men, thou mayſt 

grant me leave to go.“ 


CROESUS, 
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Cronovs, like one to whom the 
very gloomineſs of fear makes welcome 
any abatement of it, allowed himſelf to 
be perſuaded by Atys: telling him, that, 
as there was reaſon to be of his opinion 
concerning the dream, he would not 
inſiſt further againſt his departure. 


s E C r. III. 


Tur King of Lydia 3 yielded 
to his ſon's importunity, as well as to 
the quaintneſs of his argument, was not, 
however, ſo ſecure, but that he 
thought ſome precaution {till neceſſary. 
He determined to ſend along with 
 Atys, one whom he could entruſt with 
the care of his perſon; and bclieving 
none more proper than Adraſtus the 
Phrygian, he called for him, and gave 
him the charge in the following man- 

ner: *Adrattus, unfortunate as thou hall 
00 been, (not that I have cauſe to rc- 
« pent, 
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« pent, or mean to upbraid thee) : my 
„hands have cleanſed thee; I have 
&« ſheltered, and allowed thee a liberal 
„maintenance, in my houſe. Thou 
„ mayſt now, as becomes thee, render 
the offices of kindneſs mutual: I need 
* thee, to be a ſafe- guard to my ſon, 
« who is preparing to ſet out with a 
00 hunting party; which may happen to 
« be attacked and annoyed by the 
« ſculking Bandirti. Beſides, it is fit, 
that thou ſhouidit go where thy a- 
„ ions may ſhine forth: it is worthy 
of thy family; and thou art in the 
« prime of thy ſtrength.” Adraſtus 
replied, ©* Otherwiſe, O King, I ſhould 
« not have preſumed to take part in 
« any action. One, fo ill-fated as I, 
cannot, with decency, put himſelf 
“upon a footing with other youth ; nor 
% .ought to ſhew a forwardneſs to do fo. 
«T have been at pains to check the 
<« propenſity in myſelf. But ſince it is 
« ſo that thou requireſt it of me; 
G 3 
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„Thou whoſe kindneſs I am bound in 
duty to acknowledge; I readily com- 
5 ply. As for thy ſon, of whom thou 

“ giveſt me the cuſtody ; believe, that 
© his Exh fidelity will warrant his 
& ſafe return.” 

Soo N after this, everything being 
in readineſs ; they departed for Myſia: 
having in their train, a ſelect band of 
youth, with the dogs fit for hunting 
the prey. When they arrived at mount 
Olympus, they ranged about in ſearch 
of the boar; and having diſcovered. 
him, they ſpread themſelves all around, 
ſo as to keep him incloſed; and then be- 
gan, on cvery fide, to ply their wea- 
pons. Here Adraſtus threw his jave- 
lin; which, being unhappily aimed, 
ſtruck Atys with all it's force. He felt 
the deadly wound; and ſoon confirm- 
ed the augury of the dream. The 
news of the dire event was preſently _ 
carried to Sardis; and the King was 
told by what fatal accident his ſon had 


iſhed. 
ame THE 
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Tu k heart of Crœſus was rent with 
violent ſorrow; and the thought of 
having his ſon killed, by the very man 
whom he had cleanſed from ſlaughter, 
| inflamed it the more. Inward anguiſh 
heated itſelf into indignation at his fate, 
and he uttered the bittereſt complaints. 
He invoked Jupiter, to whom the rite 
of purification was ſacred, that he 
might witneſs the wrongs he ſuffered 
| at the hand of one ſo ſolemnly admitted 
to be his gueſt. He invoked him, as 
the guardian-god of. hoſpitality ; be- 
cauſe, having diſpenſed it's bounties to 
a man, he had unwarily foſtered the 
murtherer of his ſon: and alfo as the 
god of ſocial confidence; ſince he, who 
was entruſted by him, as a friendly 
companion, had 3 the worſt of 
enemies. 

Ap now the Lydians appeared; 
bearing the bloody corps of Atys. At 
fome diſtance behind them, came on 
the murtherer. Having ſtopped, e 
RR to- 
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to where the dead body was laid down, 
he made a ſurrender of himſelf to "+ ng 
ſus; and, with hands outſtretched, re- 
quired that he ſhould flay him as a vi. 

ctim to the dead: mentioning his for- 

mer fatal action; and declaring, that 
now, having deſtroyed his purifier, he 
was utterly unworthy to live. Crcoeſus 
heard him; and, deeply affected as he 
was with his own grief, he even pitied 
Adraſtus. I have (faid he) full ſatis- 
faction of thee, my gueſt, ſince thou 
« adjudgeſt thyſelf to death. But thou 


art not the blameable cauſe of this 


« calamity, by being the involuntary 
« jn{trument of it. Some one or other 
of the gods it is, by whom I was 
«even fore-warned of what ſhould 
come to paſs. 

Cxoks us, thus reſigning all "RI" 
ing rage againſt the deſtroyer of his 
ſon, thought only of performing, with 
all decent rites, the laſt mournful office 
of his burial. But Adraſtus, Midas's 


unhappy ſon, whoſe hands a brother's 
blood 
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blood and a benefactor's had ſtained, 


when all the reſt retired from Atys's: 


tomb, waited there :.and, deeming him-- 
ſelf more confummatcly wretched thaw 
any mortal beſides, made. an end of his 
life. . 
Tx father's grief abated not; but? 
ſeemed rather to increaſe, the more he 


reflected upon his irreparable loſs. Nei- 


ther the deſire of pleaſure nor of glory 


could render it ſupportable. But time 


gradually wears away the edge of the 
moſt rankling ſorrow. When two 
years were expired, Crœſus, at length, 


began to recover his wonted ſpirit. 
Wu Ar contributed the more to this, 


was a ſudden revolution in Media: its 


Emperor Aſtyages being defeated by 
Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes, and Prince of 


Perſia; which had brought that monar- 


chy under his ſubjection.. This vaſt 
acceſſion of power to Perſia was formi- 


dable, and the King of Lydia had rea- 

{on to be jealous of it. He thought it 

not enough to be upon his guard, but 
3 Was 
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was anxious to obviate the danger, by 
ſtriking a blow, before the Perſians 
had throughly eſtabliſhed their new-got 
empire. Thus did Crœſus readily re- 
| liſh a ſcheme of action, and wanted to 
make the boldeſt puſh for renown ; as 
if his favourite paſſion, for a while 
ſtifled by grief, revived: now more 
powerfully than ever in his mind. 
Bor, whether the late ſhock of for- 
tune had damp'd a little his uſual intre- 
pidity, or the danger of the enterprize 
rendered him diffident ; the King of 
Lydia did not chuſe to engage in it, 
without ſome better warrant for ſucceſs 
than the common chance of war, He 
determined to ſearch out the will of the 
gods, and learn how far his preſent de- 
fign was favoured by them. To be ful- 
ly fatisfied in this, he believed it neceſ- 
fary to apply to the flirines and altars 
of many other deities, beſides thoſe of 
dis country 3 4 which, as far as appears, 
had 
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had never before been done by him“, 
except in the caſe of his brother Panta- 
leon: and then it was only by vowing- 
to ſeveral of the gods a conſiderable of - 
fering, if he ſhould vanquiſh this pre- 
tender to his throne. For Alyattes had 
married two wives: the one a Carian, 
who was Crœſus's mother; the other 
an Ionian, who was Pantaleon's. Crœ- 
ſus was left heir of the kingdom by his 


| father; but Pantaleon formed a deſign 


to aſſume the ſovereignty, and found a. 
party to ſupport him in it. When he 
was overthrown, the ſpoils of his ad- 
| herents were devoted to: the ſervice of 
the gods.. | 


THE 
Our hiſtorian takes no notice of his appli- 


cation to Apollo for want of offspring, menti- 
oned above from Xenophon, 
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The 'o origin of oracles. The credit of ho 
that Crefus conſulted. Divination, how 
proved. Craſus's donbiful queſtion. 


HE fond deſire which mankind 
have to know future events will 
account, if not for the commencement 
of oracles, at leaſt, for the ready vene- 
ration and general credit which they 
obtained. Whatever made ſhew of 
gratifying a paſſion ſo irreſiſtible, would 
not want faith. The pretenſions to a 
_ ſupernatural knowledge would be eaſily: 

admitted by men, in things which they 

wiſhed 
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wiſhed mightily to underſtand;. and de- 
ſpaiĩred of finding out in a natural way, 
Bur, if it be further-inquired, Upon 
what preciſe footing this myſterious 
ſcene turned ; waether the craftineſs of 
impoſture, or the phrenzy of enthu- 

ſiaſm, or dæmoniſm itſelf, lay at the 
bottom of it? the deciſion is perhaps L 
plainer than the proof. In a queſtion 
of this kind; the mind may come to a 
juſt determinatien, without unrevelling 
every difficulty. There is indeed ſome 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the firſt of theſe 
opinions hath been carried too great a 
length. Mankind, when rude and un- 
experienced, were certainly as apt to 
be themſelves the dupes of deluſion, as 
to delude others. Even. the prieſts 
could not. at once throw off religious 
fear and natural prejudices : it behoved 
to be done by degrees, when the en- 
_ thuſiaſtic ſpirit cooled; by its tranſmiſſi- 
on from one ſet of men to another, by 
ſome rather affecting than feeling its 
influence, and by the trials of ſuch 
| to 
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to ſupply what they wanted of ſpiritual 
ecſtaſy by deceit, 

In Egypt, where the people's prone- 
neſs to all manner of ſuperſtition ſwel- 
led the number of the prieſtly tribe, 
the craft would quickly take place. 
Other countries, which, like Greece, 
were furniſhed with wade from thence, 
muſt be allowed a proportionable time 
to learn it. For ſtrangers, who came 
to get inſtruction from the Egyptian 
prieſts, were not admitted to the know- 
ledge of all their myſteries; and the 
latter, being ſo well provided at home, 
had no occaſion to diſperſe themſelves 
into foreign parts. * The prieſteſs of 
Egypt, to whom the Grecians owed 
the founding of their oldeſt oracle, ap- 
pears to have been forced away by ſome 
Phoenician traders; and, when ſhe be- 
gan to act in her profeſſion, was much 
at a loſs to make herſelf underſtood for 
want of the Greek tongue. 5 

| Bur 
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Bor the Greeks, having begun up» 
on ſome borrowed elements, came at 
length to rival their teachers in the pro- 
phetic ſcience. Their genius for in- 
vention ſhone forth in Homer and 
Heſiod, the two great maſters of fable 
and allegory; * who improved and fix. 
ed the Grecian theogony; gave titles 

to all the gods, expreſſive of their di- 
ſtinct powers and characters; deſcribed 
the peculiar honours and worſhip due 
to each of them; and delineated their 
very images and . Hence the 
ſtudy of poetry, being familiar to their 
prieſts, was cultivated for the ſervice of 
religion; which rendered the altars of 
the gods venerable, and their oracles the 
moſt renowned in the heathen world. 
| ApoLLo, the god of ſcience and 
poetry, having his chief reſidence upon 
the hill of Parnaſſus, emitted his predi- 
ctions with ſuch clearneſs and harmony, 
as was done no where beſides. His 


oracle at Nelphos was more admired and 
conſulted 


® Ibid. par. 53. 
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conſulted than any other in Greece: 
even that of Jupiter at Dodona, with 


all it's antiquity, came far ſhort of it in 


fame. To the ſame god two other 


oracles belonged; which, in Crœſus's 


time, had their ſhare of reputation and 
wealth: the one was eſtabliſhed at 


- Abz, a town of the Phocians, in the 
neighbourhood of Delphos 3 and the 


other among the Branchidæ, a people 


in Aſia, who poſſeſſed part of the Mele- 


ſian territory, above the ſea port of Pa- 


normus. Both were of a pretty old 


ſtanding, eſpecially the latter ; * in the 


veneration of which, the Ionian and 
Eolian nations joined. 


BOE OT IA tooeminently profeſſed the 


myſtery of divination. Two old 
Grecian prophets, Amphiaraus and Tro- | 


phonius, had each a celebrated oracle in 
this country. The firſt revealed the 
ſecrets of fate to dreamers in his fan- 


cituary; the other permitted none to en- 
ter his cloudy cave, and penetrate 


+. 89 through 
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through the gloom of i it into futurity, * 
without many preliminary rites and for- 
malities: which ſhewed, that the Bœo- 
tians, in their taſte and {tile of prophe. 
cy, differed from the reſt of Greece, as 
they did im other arts. 

 Lys1a had one ſingle oracle; that 
of Jupiter- Hammon, which was the 
boaſt of Africa. It had undoubtedly 
been an offspring from Egypt; and, 
from what is alledged by Herodotus, may 
be reckoned of the ſame antiquity with 
that of the Dodonæan Jupiter in Greece, 
The wild figure and compoſition of the 
god, his manner of making reſponſes 
by nods and ſigns, and all his fantaſtical 
geſtures, were every way becoming an 
idol of true African growth. 

Theſe ſcveral oracles were the ſtand- 
ards for divination, and comprehended 
whatever could be found of it in the 
three great continents. When the 
- King 
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King of Lydia became ſolicitous about 
the event of his new. formed ſcheme, 
the war with Cyrus; he propoſed advi- 
ſing with ſuch a number of them, that 
he might not fail of making the dif- 
covery he ſo earneſtly deſired, and that 
he might do it with the greater certain- 
ty. He had, as yet, no ſuch particu- 
lar attachment to any one of them, as to 
follow it implicitly ; and he diſtruſted 
what common fame reported concern- 
ing them all. How to chuſe amidit ſo 
many rivals in prophecy, ſcemed diffi- 
cult; and he reſolved to try which of 
em molt deſerved his confidence. 
THE credit of divination ſtood upon 
received opinion, upon teſtimony, and a 
ſeries of facts ſuppoſed to be true. Men, 
at firſt, ſought no other probation but 
what aroſe from ſeveral matters of fact 
being either known or atteſted to them. 
The labouring a proof by metaphyſical 
reaſoning, and working it up into a 
ſyſtem, was the refinement of philoſo- 
H. 2 phers, 
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phers, when their diſputes multiplied in 
a later age. The ſpecious argument 
was then deviſed: * Tf there is divina- 
tion, there muſt be gods; and if there 
are gods, there muſt be divination. 
But, where the force of this abſtracted 
reaſoning was not perceived, or not 
ſuited to the genius of the times, men 
grounded their belief of divination up- 
on ſome more obvious principle. Such 
as were leſs credulous and more inqui- 
ſitive than others, conſidering it as a 
queſtion of fact, to be decided by ex- 
perience, thought themſelves at free- 
dom to make a narrower examination; 
and even to require ſome poſitive teſti- 
mony of the alledged power of pre- 
dition. Such a proof, as hiſtory tells 
us, did one of Rome's firſt kings de- 
mand of 'an Augur, for verifying his 

art. And, in this manner of previous 
experiment, did Crœſus now proceed 
with the oracles to which he applied. 


FoR 
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| Fox this purpoſe, he made choice of 
ſo many Lydians to go to the different 
oracles. After leaving Sardis, they 
had orders to reckon to a ſet day; be- 
fore which, it was ſuppoſed, that all 
of them would be arrived at the place 
intended. The queſtion each of them 
had then to propoſe to the oracle he 
conſulted,. was; What is Creſus, ſon of 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, doing at preſent ?. 
What ever reſponſe was made, he re- 
quired to be taken down in writing, 
and ſo brought back to him. 


AP 1 
The report from the oracles. Craſus ſa- 
tisfied with Apollo's reſponſe. The pre- 
ſſeu, ſent by bim to Delphos. 


XO hiſtorian can ſhew more zealous 
| care, than Herodotus hath done, 
in recording whatever might bear wit-- 
neſs to the veracity, and demonitrate the 
unlimited knowledge of the oracles of 
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the gods. In ſuch high eſtimation, he 
believed, no doubt, all that claſs of 
them deſerved to ſtand, which was now 
canvaſſed by Crœſus. But, however 
willing he might be to vouch for them 
upon this occaſion, it could not be done; 
ſince fame ſpoke particularly of none of 
their anſwers, except that which was 
given by the god of Delphos. What 
came afterwards to be ſaid of the other 
deities, reſigning all ſkill in prophecy 
to the Delphian Apollo, ſeemed truly 
to be the caſe at preſent. The re- 
ſponſes were always delivered by the 
Pythioneſs with readineſs and fluency. 
And no ſooner had the Lydians preſen- 
ted themſelves in the temple, and de- 
clared what they were commanded to 
inquire, -than the facred virgin was 
heard, with a diſtinct voice, expreſſing 
herſelf, in hexameters, to this effect: 


T he ſands I number, the wide octan's bounds 
By me are known; all ſecrets ſo diſclos d, 


1 bear (be ſeleut, and the dumb explore 
| Aud 


"il * 
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And now I ſmell the odour ſhed around, 
Which from a lamb and tortoiſe fire exhales, 
| And all of braſs the boiling vaſe is form' d. 


- Taz Lydian deputies returned with 
a written copy of this reſponſe to the 
King. It was read, together with the 
reports from the other oracles, and ap- 
proved by Crœſus as a juſt divination. 
He could not forbear adoring the god, 
whoſe unerring knowledge was manifeſt 
in it; and thought he had reaſon to 
conclude, that the oracle at Delphos 
was the only one, amongſt them all, 
worthy of credit: ſince, upon exa- 
mining the anſwers tranſmitted from 
the reſt, there appeared nothing but 
what was vague and erroneous. The 
artifice of Crœſus had certainly diſcon- 
certed them; as he threw in a queſtion, 
out of the common run, which could 
not, like moſt others they were uſed 
to, be well anſwered by an evaſion, 

a dark hint, or a diſtant conjecture. 

But the penetration of Apollo proved 

equal 
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equal to the trial; and, his reſponſe 
was deciſive : notwithſtanding the King 
of Lydia was perſuaded, that, when 
he betook himſelf to ſuch an action, 
as the boiling a lamb and. tortoiſe toge- 
ther in a brazen kettle; what he did 
would be the moſt ambiguous point i i- 
maginable to determine. 

T us far did Crœſus attempt the. | in⸗ 
veſtigation of the oracles; induced to 
it, not only by curioſity, but by ſome 
degree of doubt, with regard to them. 
Having reſted his inquiry upon one 
plain point, and received the convicti- 
on he ſought; neither his own ſinceri- 

ty, nor the temper of the age he lived 
in, which ſet bounds to preſumption, 
permitted his inſiſting farther. He 
therefore conſidered himſelf, not only 
as henceforth bound to confide in the 
Delphian god, but to pay him the moſt 
particular acknowledgments; ſuch as 
might witneſs the cauſe of attach- 


ment he had to his is divinity above o- 
thers, 


thers, and demonſtrate how highly his 
fayour ought to be valued. 
AND now become a declared votary 
to Apollo, Crœſus proceeded to deeds 
of religion proportioned to his recent 
| zeal, the natural liberality of his heart, 
and the full. ſtores of his wealth. 
In nothing he endured to be outdone ; 
and, where a religious impulſe blended ' 
itſelf with a ſenſe of grandeur, it be- 
hoved him to ſurpaſs, in munificence, 
any who ever adored his favourite dei- 
ty. How coſtly and ſplendid his offer- 
ings were, and from what an incredible 
fund of accumulated riches, amongſt 
the Lydians, they. muſt have flowed, 
will appear from the detail which He- 
rodotus hath given of this profuſive do- 
nation, which art ſtrove to heighten in 
value and embelliſhment. His account 
is from eye: ſight of the remainder of 
theſe gifts in his time, and ſo preciſe 
as to carry every mark of authenticity. 
FIRST of all, he appointed a facri- 
fice of three thouſand oxen from the 
: choiceſt 
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choiceſt herds; and, having formed a 
vaſt pile of the richeſt furniture, of. 
couches wrought with gold and ſilver, 


of golden cups, purple robes and veſt- 
ments, he burnt the whole. The Ly- 


dians were excited to imitate his exam- 
ple; all of them, who were provided: 
with theſe pompous appendages of lu- 
xury. Antient cuſtom and religious ce- 


remony concurred with the injunction 


of the King; that the wealthier ſort 
might honour his royal oblation, and 
render it the more. grand and magniſi- 


cent. 


Tus done, he again diffolved the 


infinite maſs of precious metal, and had 


it formed into tiles of a 3 ſize. 


The longeſt meaſured ſix palms, or a 
cubit; the ſhorteſt, half of this dimen- 


ſion; and all of them, a ſixth part of it 
in thickneſs. They amounted to eigh- 
teen in number: four of then, which 


were gold of the fineſt carrat, weighed 


two talents and a half a- piece; and all 


the reſt, "A trom the _— of a pa- 
ler 


ler colour, were half a talent lighter, 
He made, at the ſame time, a lion in 
gold all refined, weighing ten talents ; 
which, having been placed over the 
tiles, fell off from them, when the tem- 
ple of Delphos was burnt ; and, being 


taken up, was afterwards depotited _ 


| the treaſury of Corinth, where it was 


to be ſeen in Herddoris's time, having 


loſt three talents of its weight by the 
„ 

WIEN theſe preſents were prepared, 
Crœſus directed ſeveral others to be ſent 
along with them; particularly, two 
vaſt baſons, a gold and ſilver one: the 
firſt ſtood on the right, and the latter 
on the left ſide of the entry into the 
temple of Delphos. They too were 
removed at the time of the fire. That 
of gold was taken into the treaſury of 
the Clazomænians, and its weight found 
to be eight talents and a half, and 
twelve mine. The filver one, which 
was placed by a corner of the porch of 
the temple, could contain ſix hundred 
amphoras, 
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.amphoras, and uſed to be filled with 
wine at the ſolemn feaſt of the Theo- 
phany. It was ſaid by the Delphians 
to have been framed by Theodorus the 
Samian; the mechaniſm being ſuch as 
became ſome very maſterly hand. There 
were alſo four ſilver caſks, which came 
to be lodged in the Corinthian treaſury, 
and a ciſtern of gold and another of 
ſilver; the firſt being falſely inſcribed, 
A pift from the Lacedemomans. The 
Delphian's name, who forged this piece 
of flattery for the people of Sparta, was 
known to Herodotus; but he chuſed 
not to publiſh it. The Lacedæmonians 
had indeed no right to claim either of 
the ciſterns ; their gift being only the 
additional image of a boy, whole hands 
diſcharged the water from them. Ma- 
ny more preſents of ſmaller value did 

Crœſus now beſtow: ſuch were ſeveral 

ſilver diſhes caſt in circular molds; a 

-woman's effigy in gold, three cubits 
long, whom the Delphians reported to 
be Crœſus's paſtry-cook; and ſome 

LL ſuits 
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ſuits of jewels for the neck, with gir- 


dles which had been part of dreſs to the L 


Lydian Queen. 
SUcn was the King of Lydia“ s libe- 
ral offering to the god of Delphos ; 
which well might make his name for 
riches paſs into a proverb with the Gre- 
cians. The learned may diſagree in 
calculating the ſum total of gold and 
ſilver, and the curious be at a loſs to 
diſcover the ſource of all this wealth : 
but in Greece they could run into no 
miſtake about the firſt of theſe points ; 
for ſome generations at leaſt, when all 
who pleaſed had acceſs to inform them- 
ſclves, upon the ſpot, as to every parti- 
cular. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
 fixty years after this treaſure came into 
It, and hoped the plunder of the tem- 
view it is ſaid *, that he had liſts, pre- 
ſented to him by ſeveral perſons, of the 
rich gifts hoarded up at Delphos, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe tranſmitted thither by 
5 I Crœſus; 
* Her. lib. 8. par. 35. 
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Crœſus; and knew the ſum of them, as 
Woll as what /pecie he had left at home. 
IT happened well for the intereſt of 
the Delphian god, that the other oracles 
were found erroneous in their reſponſcs. 
But it might ſcem an affected omillion, 
ſhould no notice be taken of whar our 
hiſtorian ſays in behalf of Amphiaraus 
and his oracle; which, from general 
report, was allo believed to have hit 
the queſtion propoſed. As Crazſus is 
ſaid to have known what character for 
virtue this old Diviner had, and whar 
a piteous fate befel him, he might be 
diſpoſed to the moſt favourable acce- 
ptation of the anſwer from him: for 
Amphiaraus being importuned to attend 
the war, which Adraſtus King of Argos 
waged with Thebes ; his {kill in divina- 
tion kept him from engaging in it, and 
ſhewed his doom to be otherways inc- 
vitable. While he endeavoured to ſhun 
the danger by a retreat, his wife Eri— 
Phyle took the bribe of a golden chain, 
to diſcover the place where he lay con- 
„delete 
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cealed. Diſdaining then any further 
evaſion, he went to Thebes, where he 
was ſwallowed up with his chariot and 
horſes in the earth; and, by ſo ſudden 
and aſtoniſhing a death, paſſed for a 
martyr to the truth of his art. Croe- 
ſus, upon this occaſion, gave him the 
reſpect due to a propher and a hero; 
tho' the gifts allotted him ſhewed that 
he was not put in the balance with A- 
pollo. They conſiſted of theſe pieces 
of armour: a ſhicld all of gold, a 
maſſy ſpear-head with a ſhaft, and two 
darts of the ſame metal, which remain- 
ed, in Herodotus's time, laid up at 
Thebes in the temple of Apollo Iſme- 
nius. | 


1 2 CHAP. 
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"CHAP. III. 


The queſtion propoſed to the oracles about 
the Perſian war. Craſus's further 
bounty to Apollo. The ftory of Alcme- 
on. His joy in the oracle's anſwer, 


HEN Crcafus thought of ſcan- 
ning the oracles, and procuring 
ſome more direct document of their 
preſcience than what the bold pretenſi - 
ons of ſo many afforded; his private 
ſatisfaction was not the chief object he 
had in view: he choſe it as a means 
which might be rendered ſubſervient to 
ambition. Having now, as he reckon- 
ed, made a more judicious diſcovery 
than others had done, as to the ora- 
cle ableſt to give counſel, and found 
the god fitteſt to guide his deſigns ; he 
did not ſpare his wealth, but freely 
beſtowed it, where ſuch perfect directi- 
on was to be cbtained. 
THE Lydians, appointed by the King 
to convey his donative to the fhrincs 
of 


r 


bt . rs Uu 0 


of Apollo and Amphiaraus, had inſtru- 
ction to ſtate the main queſtion to their 
oracles, for the ſake of which alone 
the firſt was propoſed. It was done in 
theſe reſpectful terms: „ Craeſus, King 


ef the Lydians and. other nations, 


e perſuaded that yours are the only true 
« gracles with which mankind are fa» 
«© youred, hath ſent theſe gifts merited 
« by ſuch ſuperior wiſdom; and now 


& he deſires to be informed, whether 


&« he ſhould enter into a war with the 
© Perſians; and, in caſe it be adviſe- 
“ able, if he ought to take the aſſiſt- 


© ance of any contederate.” Both the 


oracles agreed in the ſame reſponſe, 
{© That, if Crœſus made war upon the 
“ Perſians, he ſhould overturn a mighty 
© empire.” And they adviſed him to 
form an alliance with the moſt POWEr- - 


ful of the Grecian ſtates. This an- 


wer, even without the gloſs of flatrer- 
ing hope, appeared ſufficiently plain 
and favourable. Crœſus, unſuſpicious, 
dream'd of no verbal ambiguity ; but, 

13 tabing 
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taking the words in the obvious ſenſe 
they had with reſpect to his queſtion, 
believed that Apollo gave his ſanction 
expreſsly for the Perſian war, and aſ- 
fured him of all defirable ſucceſs. As 
a teſtimony how much he reliſhed this 
_ anſwer from the god, he again ſent to 
Delphos; and, having learn'd what 
number of inhabitants belonged to it, 
preſented every man with two faters 
in gold. This, added to the account of 
his former generoſity, drew from them 
this inſtance of acknowledgment : To 
Crœſus and the Lydians, they allowed 
the privilege of conſulting the oracle 
preferable to all others, of having their 
_ diſpatches ſent off the ſooneſt, and of 
the foremoſt ſeats in public; and that 
any of the Lydians who pleaſed might 
be enfranchized at Delphos for ever. 
 Maxy inſtances ſhewed that the va- 
lue which Crœſus had for his gold was 
far inferior to that which he put upon 
many other objects; and that he em- 
ployed it in the proſecution of his de- 
ſigns, 
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figns, rather from bbſerving the un- 
quenchable thirſt of men after it, than 
any ſenſe of it's power over his own 
heart. His manner of rewarding Alc- 
mæon ſeemed to reproach the ſhameleſs. 
avarice he had ſeen in many other cha- 
racters. This man was the fon of Me- 
gacles an Athenian of ſome rank; but 
the fortune of the family took its riſe 
from the following circumſtance. * 
When Crecoeſus firſt ſent his deputies to- 
Delphos, Alemæon had aſſiſted them 
in addreſſing the oracle, and entertain- 
cd them at his houſe; which they ha- 
ving reported upon their return, he 
was ſent for by the King to Sardis. 
Upon his coming thither, he had an 
offer made him of as much gold as he 
could carry, at once, about his perſon. 
Alcmeon took. care to equip himfelt ſo 
that he might make the molt of this .— 


boon: having put on a coat of tlie 
largeſt form with a lap folding very — 
deep, and being provided with the wi- © ĩ 


deſt 
* Her, lib, 6. par, 125. TY. 
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deſt buſkins he could find, in this dreſs 
they conducted him into the treaſury ; 
where, firſt falling down upon 2 heap 
of the ſhining metal, he filled his capa- 

eious ſhoes; then the whole circumfe- 
rence of his robe: he next procceded 
to twiſt part into his hair, and to cram 
fome more into his month: and ſo 
fet out, hardly able to drag his buſkins 
after him, and ſhewing any thing ra- 
ther than the figure of a man; his 
cheeks being ſwollen to ſuch a degree, 
and all about him ready to burit with 
gold. Crœſus could not forbear ſmi- 
ling at the ſight: and, allowing him 
to carry, as well as he 1 his load 
away, added to it ſo much dee that 
Alemæon became conſpicuous for his 
wealth at Athens; kept a chariot and 
four for the Olympic games; and had, 
once, the fortune to come off victor. 
| Ir may be thought, that Crœſus, 
in recompence for theſe largeſſes, had 
now a. full indulgence of imaginary 

pleaſure; the darling paſſion of his 
| „„ | mind 
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mind ſoothed, and his fondeſt hopes 
flattered : conqueſt, empire, and renown 
being, as he reckoned, ratified to him 
by the will of the gods. Indeed, this 
fancied ſcene of enjoyment became the 
fixed object of his thoughts. It's charms 
were too violently felt by him, and 
tended to agitate his mind to a de- 
gree incompatible with true delight. 
Inſtead of being ſatisfied with the pro- 
ſpect given him of his future good for- 
tune, he wanted to have a larger 
view of it placed before him, and to 
dwell upon it with a kind of liſtleſs 
deſire. The confidence he had in A- 
pollo's veracity, and the joy his reſponſe 
gave, induced him to repeat his inquiries, 
and aſk the oracle, Whether he ſhould 
have conſtant poſſeſſion of the promi-- 
ſed empire. The Pythioneſs replied. 
to this PN 


When e er a Mule 2 over Media reign, 

To Hermus rocky clifts, O Lydian fly; 
Nor let thy flight retarded be by ſhame. 

} JS * a 
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By a ſuppoſition of what was ſo gla- 
ringly abſurd. and impoſlible, the ora- 
ele was underſtood to put it out of all 
doubt, that Crœſus and his poſterity 
fhould long remain inveſted with the 
fovercign power, and enjoy 8 
empire along with it. 

TE King of Lydia, now full- -fraught- 
ed with the oracle's promiſes, thought 
himſelf called upon immediately to be- 
gin the ſcene of action, which was to 
lead to their accompliſhment ; and, that 
he might punctually obtemperate the 
direction of his guardian-god, he re- 
ſolved to enter into a confederacy with 
the principal ſtate in Greece. The two 
moſt eminent (one the head of the Jo- 
nic, and the other of the Doric ſtock) 
were the Athenian and Spartan nations. 
piſiſtratus had twice uſurped the ſove- 
reignty of Athens, as often been for- 
ced to abandon it, and was now a third 
time in poſſeſſion. The havock and 
exilements occaſioned by ſuch revoluti- 
_; had conſiderably weakened the A- 

thenians. 
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thenians. The people of Sparta had 
lately been ſeveral times defeated by the 
Tegæans; and victory, which, at laſt, 
declared for them, hardly compenſated 
their former ill fortune. But they had 
no inteſtine broils; and a great part of 
Peloponneſus was ſubject to them. 
CRoEsus, underitanding that ſuch was 
the condition of both nations, deſired 
an alliance with the Spartans, as moſt 
cligible. Ambaſſadors were ſent to 
them, with proper preſents, whoſe 
commiſſion was expreſſed in the follow- 
ing terms: © We are ſent by Crœſus, 
$ King of Lydia and other nations, of 
e whoſe addreſs to the people of Spar- 
ta this is the copy: — Being adviſed 
„by the oracle to form a Grecian alli- 
« ahce, ſuch an one as you are fit par- 
« ties of, who are known to be the 
chief ocaplle | in Greece; I make the 
1 requeſt to you accordingly, and offer 
« to be your friend and aſlociate in war, 
without treachery or fraud.” The 
Lacedzmonians had heard of Apollo's 


reſponſe; 
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reſponſe; were pleaſed to find themſelves 
diſtinguiſhed in this manner; and, up- 
pon a late occaſion, Crœſus had obli- 
ged them. Having ſent to Sardis to 
buy a quantity of gold, which they 
needed for a ſtatue, the King of Lydia 
gave it them, and would accept of no 
equivalent. Theſe reaſons were ſuffi- 
cient to diſpoſe them to an alliance 
with him, as in every reſpect agreeable. 


CHAP. -1V;- 


Creſus marches againſt the Perſians, con. 
trary to the advice of Sandanis. An 
engagement. Craſus retires. 


THE diſtruſt of fortune which af. 
fected Crœſus, when firſt he me- 
ditated a war with Perſia, changed now 
into ſuch preſumption of ſucceſs, that, 
however encouraging it might be, pro- 
ved not at all advantageous to the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. It doubles the 
hazard attending any action, when it is 
undertaken 
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undertaken and executed with too great 


aſſurance of ſucceſs: but, in ſuch a 
deſign as Croeſus had formed, not only 
to indulge hope, but to think his vi- 


ctory ſecured; was throwing all ad- 
vantages into the ſcale of fortune 
oppoſite to him. This indeed could 
not well be avoided, after being fluſh'd, 
as he was, with Apollo's oracle; when 
he believed that the invaſion of Perſia 
was authorized by the gods, and the con- 


queſt of it aſcertained to him. In con- 
nexion with this belief, he even diſco- 


vered a pious cauſe of war with Cyrus, 
for having dethroned his own grandfa- 
ther, Aſtyages the Median Emperor, 
who ſtood in near affinity to Crœſus, by 
being married to Alyattes's daughter. 


Impelled by thoſe moti ves, the King of 


Lydia precipitated t he war; and, re- 

gardleſs of danger, haſtened to take the 

held, without waiting till his allies were 

prepared to join him with their forces. 
| | K WD 
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IT was at this juncture, when the 
general acclaim followed the impetuoſi- 
ty of Crœſus for the expedition, that 
a Lydian, called Sandanis, oppoſed his 
Voice, and dared to condemn the whole 
_ deſign, He had already acquired a 
character for wiſdom and mature judg- 
ment; but his counſel to Crœſus upon 
this occaſion proved a memorable teſti. 
mony of it. He expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments in this manner: * By thee, O 
King, preparation is made for war 
« with a people, whoſe deſcription I. 
„ ſhall give. They uſe ſkins of beaſts 
cc to caſe their limbs; and ſkins com. 
ce poſe their whole dreſs. They have 
© no choice of food, but that kind 
ce only which a barren ſoil affords. 
Wine they taſte not, nor any other 
« drink, but water. They make no 
ec meals with figs, or any other dainty. 
< Should they be overcome, What can 
ec be taken from ſuch a people who en- 
cc Joy nothing? But, 'if they be vido- 
s rious, think what a world of enjoy- 
„ ments 
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A mina was equal to L. 3:47 


60 Ming or a talent of filver, = 193: 15: 0 
A talent of gold, reckoning} 
the proportion of gold to | 
filyer as 13 to 1, which, | 
as Herodotus ſays, was > 2518: 15:0 
ſo computed in Darius | 
Hiſtaſpes's reign, amour: | 
ed to 


The Stater Cra:fius amounted to 1: 12 ; 3z 


Paces, feet, inches, 


The fadium or furlong was j 


equal to : 200 4 3 
The cubit - - - - - - 1: 6 


The palm was 4 fingers breadth. 


The amphora was a meaſure of 7 gallons 1 pint. 
A filver veſſel containing 600 amphoras, 
mentioned in the hiſtory, may appear 

prodigious. We may ſuppoſe an error in the 
- numeral epithet in Herodotus ; but there ap- 

_ pears no ſufficient authority to prove that, a- 
mong the Greeks, the amphora was of leſs 

capacity. | 
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« ments is loſt by thee ! Our delicious 
« plenty being once taſted by them, 
« they will cling to it; and no force 
& will drive them away. I, verily, 
« thank the gods, who put it not into 
„the minds of the Perſians to make 
© war upon Lydia.” This ſpeech from 
Sandanis, which had all the clearneſs of 
reaſon and good ſenſe to enforce it, did 
not ſhake the purpoſe of Crœſus. He 
aimed at glory more than gain; and 

little conſidered at what odds he went 
| to war with the Perſians, who, tho? 
lately maſters of Media, under the con- 
duct of Cyrus,. retained all their native 
| hardineſs and penury.. 

TRE Lydian army being drawn to- 
gether, Crœſus began his march, intend» 
ing to penetrate into Cappadocia. This 
province being now held by the Perſians, 
as part of their conqueſts from the Medes, 
was of ſuch extent and fertility, as ren- 
dered it a moſt important prize. It's 
inhabitants were called Syrians by the 
| Greeks: it bordered. upon the Halys, 
* -, > 1 
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which hitherto had been the boundary 
of the Median and Lydian empires, 
This river, having its ſource from a 
mountain of Armenia, traverſed the 
Cilician territory; and, continuing its 
courſe, ſeparated the Matieni from the 
Phrygians: and then, turning north- 
ward, watered the confines of the Sy- 
rians and Paphlagonians; the former 
lying to the right, and the latter to the 
left of its current. Thus the Halys al. 
moſt divides all that part of Aſia, 
which reaches from the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean,. over againſt the iſland 
of Cyprus, to the Euxine ſea 5 which 
is a tract of land of full five days jour- 
75 e after the antient man- 
Ker. i - 
Se being advanced to the ri. 
ver with his army, paſſed it by throw- 
ing a bridge; or, according to a con- 
ſtant tradition in Greece, by help of 2 
ſcheme preſcribed to him by Thales 
the Milefian. As he was in the Ly: 


dian * When the paſſage of the 
Ha; 
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| Halys obſtructed their march; by His 
advice, it is ſaid, they e above 


the camp, ene, a deep trench 
from the river which run upon their 


left, and carried it quite round by the 


right of the army; till, by cloſing with 
the river again, it formed a creſcent. 


By this fuzce, the current of the river 


was broke into two branches; neither 


of them being of a greater depth than 


could be eaſily forded. Some ſuppoſed 


them to have wholly drained the old 


channel: which is not a very proba- 
ble opinion; ſince, in re-paſling the 
river, they would have found the lame 
difficulty. „ 
Cos us pitched his camp in a place 
of Cappadocia, called Pteria; being 


one of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all that 


country. From. thence lawleſs war 


was ſpread over thoſe borders; the 


lands of the Syrians being laid walte, 
the chief city of the Pterians taken 


and pillaged, and all the neighbour- 
ing towns ſharing; the ſame fate. Thus 
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did undeſerved perdition overwhelm 
the innocent Syrians: whilit the King 
of Lydia diſtinguiſhed not between the 
Perſians and thoſe compelled to ſubmit 
to them. This only example,. which 
hiſtory gives of his inhumane behayi- 
our, ſhews, not only the ſhocking 
_ outrage and ferocity which conquerors 
at that time were not aſhamed of, but 
that no perſon, however otherways 
governed by good affections, can aſpire 
to be ranked in the tribe, without theſe 
loſing their influence more or leſs, and 
being counteracted in ſeveral caſes by 
the fiercer paſſions. The Perſian Prince, 
mean while, was diligent in augment- 
ing his forces with freſh levies of men, 
from all the provinces that lay between 
him and the enemy. It ſeemed as if 
he had been ſenſible of Crœſus's im- 
prudent conduct, in not allowing time 
for the auxiliary troops of his allies to 
come and re-inforce his army: which 
furniſhed an opportunity of overpower- 
ing him by numbers. He had alſo 
pee 
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been uſing endeavours to ſeduce the Io· 


nians to a revolt; but could not pre- 


vail with them, who were not ſo weary 
of their dependance upon Crœſus, as to 
wiſh for a new maſter, and truſted in 
his ability to protect them. 

CxRus's army advanced to Cappa- 
docia; and, finding the Lydians ſtill 
poſted in Pteria, encamped by them. 
They began with ſkirmiſhing, and ſe- 
veral aſſaults upon each other. A ge- 
neral battle enſued; which was fought 
with great fierceneſs and obſtinacy on 
both ſides: till much blood ſhed, and 
night coming on, ſeparated the armies; 
neither of them having cauſe to claim 
the victory. But tho?, in this engage- 
ment, the valour ſhewn and the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained by both parties were equal, they 
were not upon equal terms to renew 
the battle. Crœſus was aware of this, 
when he found how much more nume- 
rous the enemy's forces were than his 
own. In the morning, (Cyrus not of- 


| tering to attack him) he drew off his 


army; 
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army; and, without any interruption 
from the Perſrans, continued his march 
towards Lydia. He reſolved however, 
after the winter was paſt, to reſume the 
campaign; and ſo to concert meaſures 
with his allies, that the reinforcements 
they were obliged to furniſh might be 
aſſembled at Sardis early in the fpring, 
in readineſs to proceed with him againft 
the Perſians. For, beſides the league 
with Sparta, he had entered into one 
with Amaſis the Egyptian King, and 
alſo with Labynetus Emperor of Baby- 
lon ; by which both theſe Princes had 
engaged to afſitt him, either in defen. 
tive or offenſive War. 
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CHAP. V. 


cyrus 's expeditions march. Craſus obli 
ged to come to an action. The ſiege ＋ 
Sardis. How it was taken, 


N all important revolutions, which 
; befal a ſtate or kingdom, it hath 
been, and {till is, the vulgar opinion, 
that men are warned of them by ſome 


wonderful appearance or prodigy. It 


does not explode the fuperſtition, that: 
the omen is never well explained but 
by the event. A thing of ſtrange por- 
tent is ſaid to have been obſerved, ſoon 


after Crœſus returned to Sardis. All 


the grounds about the ſuburbs were co- 
vered with ſerpents; and the horſes left 


their paſtures and devoured them. If 
this prodigy. were fo fatally ominous, 
as the tribe of interpreters at Telmiſſæ 
_ afterwards pronounced it, Crœſus cer- 


tainly had not: the moſt diſtant appre- 
henſion of its meaning: tho, as every. 


thing alarming to the oublic deſerved 
attention, 
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attention, he took care to inquire a- 


bout it. But, with regard to the Per. 
frans, he thought it a clear point, that, 
after being ſo fully matched in the field, 
they could attempt nothing. They 
had neither offered a ſecond battle, nor 
diſturbed his march from Cappadocia; 
ſo that the force they had on foot, ap- 
pearing to be half- vanquiſhed, by thus 
_ declining all action, gave him no con- 
cern, He was ſo much of this mind, 
as,' immediately upon his arrival at 
Sardis, to diſband- all the foreign troops 
which had ſerved in the late action at 
Pteria. 

Tux reaſons upon which the King 
of Lydia grounded his ſecurity wer? 
not ſo weak in themſelves ; they only 


became inſufficient, by being applied to 


Cyrus. This Prince's vigilance and 


deſigning ſpirit (which was either not 
enough obſerved, or wholly overlooked 


by Crofſus) rendered his opinion 
blameable, and his preſent conduct dan- 
gerous.. Perhaps he thought there was 


the. 
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the leſs occaſion to follow all the ſtrict 
rules of caution and policy, with one 
who had but lately diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf in war; and whoſe ſucceſs againſt 
the Medes ſcemed chictly owing to 
Harpagus's reſentment and conſpiracy. 
But Cyrus had, as the attendant of his 
natural genius for warlike enterprizes, 
a degree of circumſpection and dexteri- 
ty, which others attain by long expe- 
rience. He had before taken all the 
advantage which his enemy's want of 
numbers gave him: and now Ie watch- 
ed another opportunity which was like- 
ly to caſt up, if Crœſus believed himſelf 
under no neceſſity to guard againſt his 
deſigns. Upon receiving information, 
that all the foreign troops in the Ly- 
dian army were diſmiſſed, he loſt no 

| Wine, but marched with all ſpeed for 
| dardis. His army appeared in the neigh- _ 
boarhood of the city, before certain 
intelligence came what rout he had 
taken. 


THE 
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Trex King of Lydia, over - reached 
by the enemy, when leaſt he thought 
of any ſuch danger, and dubious what 
:reſolution was moſt adviſeable in the 
perplexed ſtate of his affairs, fixed up- 
-on that which had leaſt the appearance 
of timidity and diſmay. He drew out 
what forces he had to meet the Perſians 
in the field, The Lydians, known at 
that time to equal any nation in Aſia 
for martial bravery, vigour, and diſci- 
pline, charged on horſe-back armed 
with maſſy fpears; being trained to 
great expertneſs in the management of 
.their horſes and weapons. The two 
- armies faced each other in a ſpacious 
plain, affording a wide proſpect on that 
fide of Sardis where it opened, and 
having ſeveral rivulets croſſing it, of 
which one, called Hellus, here joined 
with the Hermus larger than all the 
reſt. This laſt riſes in a mountain ac- 
counted ſacred to Dindymene or Cy: 
bele, the mother of the gods, and falls 
| . into 
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into the ſea near where the city Pho- 
cia ſtood. 3 | 
WHEN Cyrus viewed the Lydians 


ranged! in order of battle, he dreaded the 


onſet of the cavalry which was fo much 


favoured by the ground; till Harpagus 


the Median adviſed him 4 the follow- 


ing {tratagem. He gave orders to un- 
load all the camels which followed 
the army with proviſion or baggage ; 
and then, having mounted men upon 
clothed in the long egqneſtiion 
robe; in this array they were placed 
before the other lines, that they might 
advance upon the Lydian cavalry, whillt 
the foot marched on behind them. In 


the rear of the infantry, the Perſian 


horſe were drawn up. After this diſ- 


poſition of his army, Cyrus, as cer- 


tain of victory, commanded his ſol- 


diers to ſpare none of the Lydians, but 


to put all that made a ſtand to the 
ſword; except Crœſus himſelf, whom 
they were by no means to kill, even 
tho' he ſhould refuſe to take quarter. 
L TRE 
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THE parade of the camels (which 


we find Xenophon hath alſo inſerted, in 


his account of the deciſive battle with 
Crœſus) was intended to baftle the 
main {ſtrength of the Lydians, which 
conſiſted in their cavalry; as horſes 
are known never to endure the ſight 
and ſmell of thoſe animals. The Ly- 
dians had experience of it upon this 
occaſion, to | their irreparable loſs : 
their horſes being terrified at the ap- 
proach of the camels, immediately 
broke their ranks, and wheeled-away 
in diſorder. Crcoſus ſaw the rout; 


and gave up all as ruined. But the 
Lydians, perceiving what cauſed this 
_ confuſion, betook themſelves to the on- 


ly remedy; they ſprung from their 
horſes, and bravely encountered the Per- 


* fans on foot. The combat was bloody 


and deſperate; many fell on both ſides : 

at length, numbers prevailed ; the 
Lydians being forced to fly into Sardis. 
The Perſians followed them; and began 
to. form the blockade of the town. 
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CRoks us, beſieged in his capital, 
had yet ſome proſpect of relief; as he 
reaſonably ſuppoſed that the taking of 
the town and citadel would be a work 
of ſome labour and tine. 

His allies had been already ſummon- 
ed to prepare their ſupplies: but, as 
the time fixed for their aſſembling was 
ſo diſtant, he ſent them intelligence of 
his being reduced to-an extremity that 
required the ſpeedieſt afliftance they 
could give. The Spartans, among the 
reſt, having this preſſing requeſt made 
to them, got ready their fleet and forces 
with all the expedition which their cir- 
cumſtances allowed: being concerned 
for the diſtreſs of Crœſus, whoſe cha - 
racter and friendſhip they highly valued; 
and looking upon his downfal as a ſen- 
ſible loſs to themſelves. His other allies, 
as appears from hiſtory*, were no leſs 
warmly attached to him. But fortune, 
which had now forſaken the King of 
Lydia, prevented all deſigns and endea- 
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vours to reſcue him; and threw every 


lucky accident in Cyrus's way. 
THE Perſian Prince made ſeveral aſ- 
faults upon the city, which failed. On 


the fourteenth day of the fiege, he cau- 


ſed proclaim a reward to any who 
ſhould firſt mount the ramparts. The 
ſoldiers tried it in vain : till a chance- 
diſcovery, by one Hyræades a Mardi- 
an, directed the ſcaling of the citade], 
at a part where no guard was kept ; the 
vaſt ſteepneſs and height being judged 


inacceſſible to an enemy. An old tra- 


dition too paſſed about it, That Meles, 
one of the firſt Kings of Sardis, having 
carried Leo, his ſon by a concubine, 
round the walls of the citadel, upon the 
faith of the Telmiſſean diviners that 
it ſhould never be taken where the cir- 
cuit was ſo made by him; he thought 
it ſuperfluous to do it in this place, 
where nature had formed ſo ſtrong 4 
defence. It is never the power of d 
charm, but ſomething in it's applic#” 
tion, which is ſuppoſed deficient. Hy. 
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ræades had obſerved one of the Lydian 


ſoldiers find his way down this unguard- 


cd precipice of the citadel, to recover 


his helmet which had accidentally fal- 


len. He conſidered, it might be practi- 
cable to aſcend by this direction; and 
had reſolution enough to make the at- 
tempt, which ſucceeded. The Per- 


ſians, to whom he had communicated 


his deſign, followed his example, and | 


mounted up one after another; till fuch 
a number got together, as were ſuffi- 


cient to cut off the garriſon, Upon 
which Sardis immediately ſurrendered. 
This account of taking the city is 
much the fame with that we have in 
Renophon. As he relates it, Cyrus 


made a falſe attack upon the town, 


while a body of Chaldeans and Perſians 


ſcaled the ramparts where they appear- 
ed to be moſt impregnable ; being con- 
ducted, under night, by one who had 
ſerved a ſoldier in the citadel, and knew 


all the paſſes about it. As for Croeſas, 


L 3 he 
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he eſcaped death by a kind of miracle. 
He had yet a ſon whoſe internal facul. 
ties were not impaired, notwithſtang. 
ing what was ſaid before of his being 
a mute. His father, while in a ſtate 
of proſperity, ever retained the tender. 
eſt concern for his cure; and, having 
done all in his power to accompliſh it, 
he at laſt conſulted the oracle of Del- 
phos. The anſwer given by the Py. 
thioneſs was to this purpoſe: 


Great as thou art in birth and ſway, be wiſe, 
Better thy ardent wiſh be ſtill lem d. 
That day, thy ſon, with ſounds articulate, 
Awakes thine ear, ſhall ſurely date thy wo? 


As the Perſians ruſhed into the city, 
one of them coming up to Cræœſus, 
without knowing who he was, appear- 
ed determined to take his life. Crœſus 
never thought of avoiding the immi- 
nent danger; having no conception of 


any thing more grievous than what he 
+ now 
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now ſuffered, either in death or life. 


But his ſon, never before capable of ut- 
tcring a diſtinct ſound, ſtrongly moved 
with fear for his father, broke out into 
theſe words; © Man! kill not Craſus.” 
And from that time he continued to 
have the uſe of ſpeech. __ 

'Tavs, the Perſians got poſſeſſion of 
Sardis, and took Croeſus prifoner : 
when he had reigned fourteen years, 
endured a ſiege of as many days; and 
overturned, ſays our hiſtorian, accord- 
ing to the oracle, his own mighty em- 
pire. 


THE 
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Creſus condemned to be burnt upon the pile. 
How releaſed. Cyrus friendly and fa- 
 miliar with him. His anſwer to Cyrus's 
_ queſtion, about his motive to the Per- 
lan war. His advice to Cyrus about 

_ the Plunder of Sardis. 


Exoborvs + hath cenſured his 
countrymen the Greeks, for in- 
venting, amongſt their many idle fa- 
bles, an abſurd one relating to Her- 
cules : That the hero, upon his arrival 
in Ægypt, was ſeized by the people, and 
led Frey in order to be facrificed at 
the. 


* Lib. 2, par. 45... 
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the altar of Jupiter; but that, there 


_ exerting his invincible proweſs, he 


ſaved. himſelf by killing all who were 
preſent. Such a fiction, ſays our author, 
ſhows a groſs ignorance of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Egyptians. For, 
how can it be thought probable, that a 
people, whoſe religion permitted them 
to make victims of only ſome few par- 
ticular animals, ſhould ſacrifice men? 
Yet, notwithſtanding of this apparent 
inconſiſtency, ſome. antient writers 
maintained, that the Egyptians dealt 
in human ſacrifices. Plutarch, * in 
ſupport of this opinion, mentions the 
impreſſion of the ſeal uſed by their 


prieſts for ſtamping the victims, which |} 


was a man Kneeling down with his 
arms bound and a ſword at his throat. 


WHrarT our hiſtorian now proceeds 
to relate, is liable to an objection, 


grounded upon the ſame rule of proba- 


bility by which he attacks the Grecian | 


fable. 
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fable. That Cyrus, ſo juſtly celebra- 
ted for many heroic virtues, ſhould 
condemn Crœſus, when brought pri- 
ſoner before him, to be burnt alive, 
may be decmed a very looſe and incre- 
dible affirmation. Neither can we ea- 
ſily ſuppoſe, with Herodotus, that he 
might be prompted to offer ſuch a ſa- 
crifice, as the firſt fruits of his victory 
to ſome god, or for the fulfilment of a 
vow ; or that, having heard ſo much 
of Crœſus's piety, he was deſirous to 
(ce if any heavenly power would inter- 
poſe, and fave him from being conſu— 
med in the fire. We find nothing, in 
what our author himſelf hath ſaid of 
the ſacred inſtitutions of the Perſians, 
that ſavours of any ſuch barbarous ſu- 
perſtition, as he here inſinuates might 
be Cyrus's motive for acting inhumane- 
ly: on the contrary, it may be more 
juſtly concluded, from their worſhip- 
ping the fire, that they religioutly pre- 
icrved the purity of that element; rec- 

koning 
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koning it highly criminal, as Strabo 
ſays, to pollute it with filth or any 
dead carcaſs. But, while ſuch remarks 
are made upon this part of Herodotus's 
narrative, we mult remember, that it 
hath been copied by eminent hiſtorians 
of antiquity, who were more touched 
with the entertainment and inſtruction 
contained in the ſtory, than with any 
objection that they knew might be 
raiſed againſt the probability of it. 
By Cyrus's command, the Perſians 
prepared a large pile of wood, to which 
Crœſus was conducted; and, after be- 
ing bound in chains, was placed upon 
it, together with fourteen young Ly- 
dians. The view of death fo inſtant 
and hideous, | which Croeſus had there 
before him, did not fo much diſturb 
his reflection but that he called to mind 
what Solon had formerly ſaid to him, 
That no man ought to be judged happy 
before death. He now belicved that the 


Sage had been inſpired to give him ad- 
monition. 
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monition. This thought proved the 
more inſupportable, as it not only re- 


vived the idea of his former grandeur, 
but upbraided him with the vain confi- 


dence he had in its ſtability : ſo that, 


ready to ſink under it, and deep ſighs 
iſſuing from his labouring breaſt, he 


thrice pronounced the name of Solon. 
Cyrus heard him; and deſired the inter- 


preters to aſk, whom he thus invoked. 


At firſt, Crœſus gave no reply; but being 
urged to it, © It is one, ſaid he, whom 


„1 with, moſt of any thing in the 


« world, that all kings had converſed 
„with.“ This not being intelligible, 
they inſiſted to have his meaning fur- 
ther explained. To get free from their 


importunity, which was carried the 
length of moleſtation, he told them, 
That Solon the Athenian, who once 


had viſited him, and been a ſpectator 
of his opulent and ſeemingly happy 
ſtate, ſcorned all the pompous ſhew of 


it, and even denounced that very di- 
| NM - - faſter 
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ſaſter which had ſince befallen him: 
adding, That Solon's reflexions were 


not confined to his particular caſe, but 


extended to the generality of mankind; 
to ſuch of them eſpecially as were maſt 


poſſeſſed with a confidence in their pro - 


ſperity. 
WIILxꝝ Crœſus ſpoke to this pur- 
poſe, the pile already kindled began to 
burn around the extremities. Cyrus 


having heard the diſcourſe interpreted 


to him, a deep relenting worked in his 
mind: Nature's cloſeſt tie, powerful 
ſympathy, ſoftened allhis thoughts, and 
inclined him, as a man, to commilerate 


another but late his equal in power 
and fortune, whom he had deyoted a 
living victim to the flames. Being 


even in fear of vengeance purſuing 


him, after ſuch defiance and mockery 
of misfortune incident to all men, he 


commanded that the fire ſhould be pre- 
ſently extinguiſhed, and Crœſus, and 
thoſe that were with him, brought off 


from 
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from the pile. But, by this time, the 
flame raged ſo violently, that no means, 
which could be uſed, availed to con- 
Cors us perceiving, by the Per- 
ſians thronging about the burning pile, 
and labouring, tho' in vain, to quench 
it, that his ſentence was revok'd, he 
collected his ſpirit almoſt yielding to 
death, and breathed forth a prayer to 
Apollo; intreating his preſence and 
ſuccour, now in this laſt verge of fate, 
if ever any offering he had preſented to 
him had been acceptable. As he thus 
prayed with tears in his eyes, the æther, 
till then very clear and ſerene, was 
ſuddenly overcaſt with clouds, which, 
burſting into an impetuous ſhower, 
beat down all the flames of the pile. 
Tuts incident of the marvelous rain 
ſent by Apollo, is related upon a com- 
mon report amongſt the Lydians. They 
thought it perhaps too gros a reflexion 
npon the character of the god, to re- 
preſent him altogether unconcerned for 
M 2 5 their 
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their King, who was ſo generous a vo- 
tary of his; and that it was a ſmall 
favour, when he had done nothing to 
preſerve Crœſus's kingdom, to help to 
fave his life. But, according to what 
is mentioned in Pauſanias, the magical 
power of the Epheſian letters, the ſe- 
cret of which was known to Craſus, 
enabled him to conjure the, flames. 
Stories of the marvellous kind are inf. 
nitely variable; and thoſe who credit 
one that is ſuch, are obliged to believe 
many others. 
Bur it is remarkable, that Crœſus 
procured his releaſe from the ſentence 
of death by mentioning what he once 
believed an indignity to be ſpoken be- 
fore him: Solon's doctrine, for which 
he was frowned upon by the King of 
Lydia, appeared in ſo ſtriking a light 
to Cyrus, as to check him in his pur- 
poſe, and calm all his reſentment. This | 
different efficacy of the ſame doctrine 
is to be aſcribed to the perſon who now 


was heard reflecting upon the Meiſſitude 
5 of 
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of human affairs. Crœſus, in his pre- 
ſent forlorn ſtate, confirmed, by irre- 
ſiſtable evidence, the certainty of So? 


lon's reaſoning. And hence it was, as 


Plutarch obſerves, that philoſophy tri- 
umphed, by ſaving one king and in- 
ſtructing anotber. 

Cyrus, after 3 time for a lit- 
tle cool reflexion, was ſo far from 
judging Crœſus puniſhable, or an ob- 
ject of reſentment, that he reſolved to 
treat him with all humanity and kind- 
neſs due to a man fallen from the 
height of power, and in whom he ſaw 
every appearance of an honeſt diſpoſi- 
tion and a good heart. But, as he 
could not conceive what had been his 
motive for beginning, unprovok'd, an 
unneceſſary and dangerous war, he 


wiſhed to have the reaſon of this con- 


duct explained, which ſcemed to be ſo 
inconſiſtent with his character: * Was 


L it, ſaid he to Crœſus, owing to any 


„man's inſtigation, that Thou, being 


8 the gre or, didit invade, in a 
102." M3 — 
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“ hoſtile manner, my dominions, and 
c choſe to make me thy foe, who 
“ might have been thy friend!? Crœ.- 
ſus replied, © Thy good deſtiny, O 
King, and my evil one, directed the 
c part I acted. I have reaſon to accuſe 
none but the god of the Greeks, for 
«© prompting me to undertake ſuch an 
« enterprize. For, were men im- 
e pelled by no motive, but left freely 
« to chuſe between peace and war ; 
«they could not, without doing vio- 
& lence to nature and reaſon, be doubt- 
« ful which to prefer: fince in the 
one, fathers are buried by their ſons ; 
„ in the other, aged fathers follow 
« their children to the grave. But 
„ things run into ſuch an unnatural 
* courſe, from ſome evil genius ha- 
* ving influence upon human actions.“ 
SUCH was the apology which Crce- 
ſus offered for his conduct: and men 
of all religions, in different places and 
ages of the world, have ſtrangely a- 
greed in uſing much the ſame excuſe 
ne | 8 I] for 
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for their errors. But the argument, 
here formally ſtated againſt free-will. 
in man, is not concluſive: ſince, not- 
withſtanding many of the actions of 
mankind be really evil in their nature 
and conſequence, they often miſtake 
in judging of them, and chuſe what is 
morally ill under the appearance of good. 
The bulk of mankind lay hold upon 
ſome general principle; and, without 
nicely examining it, proceed to a con- 
cluſion. Such, in the queſtion about 
human liberty, is this of the prevalence 
of moral evil. And hence, as being 
obvious and known from experience, 
it was ſoon taken up, and moſt com- 
monly reaſoned from and adhered to. 
Cyrus was pleaſed with Crœſus's 
delivering his ſentiments with ſo much 
freedom and ingenuity ; and encon- 
raged him in it, from a perſuaſion that 
he might hear many things both enter- 
_ taining and inſtructive. The favour 
and kindneſs which he ſhewed to Crœ- 
ſus occaſioned” the Perſian officers to 
| nd 4 
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pay him all manner of reſpect; ſo that 
they frequently took an opportunity to 
expreſs themſelves in commendation 
and praiſe of him. But Crœſus was 
now become proof againſt that levity, 
which is excited by the careſſes and ap- 
plauſe of others: he received theſe, 
when offered, without the leaſt emo- 
tion; and zocuſtonbd himſelf to habi- 
ied 2ecollefiion: and ſilence. 
H did not, however, affect any 
ſullen reſervedneſs, or ſhew peeviſh diſ- 
content; but ſoon let Cyrus know, 
that, ſince he treated him with ſo much 
kindneſs, he would no more decline 
diſcharging to him, according to the 
utmoſt of his power, the offices of a 
friend, than he did accepting willing- 
| by the teſtimonies of his favour; and 
that he would not fail to give his beſt 
advice, as far as it might be accept- 
able. What firſt moved him to inter- 
poſe it, was a fight which he could | 
not behold without deep-felt concern; 


the Pantering of Sardis by the Per- 
ſian 
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ſian ſoldiers. ©© May I be allowed, 
« ſaid he to Cyrus, to ſpeak my mind? 
« Thou mayſt by all means,” replied 
« he. © Inform me then, what means 
this unruly concourſe of thy troops? 
«© They are bent upon the plunder of 
« thy capital, and make booty of thy 
„ riches.”? “ No city, or any wealth 
of mine, faid Crœſus, do they now 
« pillage. Call me not the owner. 
© They preſume, at pleaſure, to ſeize 
« the fruit of thy conqueſts” Cyrus 
ſeemed touched with this reflexion ; 
but forebore taking notice of it, till his 
attendants were diſmiſſed. Then he 
deſired Crœſus to tell him, what view 
he had of that affair. * Since the gods, 
© replied he, have made me thy cap- 
„tive, it is a part of ſervice I owe to 
communicate any obſervation of con- 
«ſequence to thy intereſt which pre- 
* ſents itſelf to me. The Perſians are 
naturally proud, as well as indigent. 
If they be allowed to graſp great 
. mn and hold them as their pro- 


. 8 
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« perty, conſider what the effect will 
„ be: He that hath acquired the moſt 
« wealth, will be the man molt diſpoſed 


« to renounce his ' allegiance. This 
e then is the courſe I would have taken, 
« with thy approbation, to prevent it, 
e in the preſent caſe: let a guard of 
* ſpearmen be placed at every gate, to 


e ſtop there all that carry off the rich 


<« ſpoil ;- which, they mult be told, is 


ce to be detained, until the tenth, allot- 
ce ted to Jupiter, be collected. By this 


“ means thou ſhalt avoid the odium of 
having compelled them to part with 
„ their ſhare of the treaſure ; and they, 
< being convinced that the demand is 
« juſt and reaſonable, will. yield a vo- 
6 luntary compliance” 


| NoTHiNnG-could have pleaſed Cyrus 


better than this method of checking 
the rapacity of his ſoldiers ; to which 


he had, at firſt, given way, as Xeno- 
phon fake not from choice, but from 


an apprehenſion of a general diſcontent 
ariſing in the army, if they were de- 


pri ved 
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prived of the expected harveſt of their 
toils, upon taking the wealthy metro- 
polis of Lydia. Crœſus's expedient was 
much applauded, and orders were iſſued 
for putting it in execution, 


CHAP. I 


Craſus's charge againſt the oracle. The 
light in which Apollo's advice to him. 
may be viewed. The oracle's vindica- 
tion. A ſum of principles which the 
oracles eſpouſed, and puns in de- 


nau themſelves. 


N common life, the idea of mis- 

fortune is often connected with that 
of want of merit: In the meridian of 
2 court, theſe perceptions are yet more 
rarely diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
However, Croeſus, under the cloud of 
misfortune, which thus ſinks the eſti- 
mation of men, not only eſcaped con- 


tempt, but raiſed the opinion of his 
diſcernment 
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diſcernment and his other good quali- 
ties: ſo that Cyrus, from obſerving the 
manner in which he converſed and be- 
haved, judged him to have every ac- 
compliſhment becoming a king; and 
declared, that he ſhould find no a- 
bridgement in his former ſtate and 
dignity, except the power 1t gave him 
-of making war. 
ITE principle, upon which Crœſus 
chuſed to explain his ill fortune, con- 
curred with the natural mildneſs of his 
temper, to make him endure, as 
patiently as any man, the downfal of 
his power. There was even obſervable 
in him, an unaffected calmneſs and 
tranquillity of mind, which Cyrus ad- 
mired: But for all this, he could not 
help diſcovering, before that Prince, 
that he retained a refentment of his | 
misfortunes, as brought upon him by 
Apollo whoſe advice he had followed. 
When Cyrus would have him to name 
ſomething moſt agreeable to his wiſhes, 
that 


5 
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that he might do for him, heanſwered : 


Thou ſhalt much oblige me, O Prince, 
<« if I have thy leave to pay my ac- 


© knowledgements to the god of the 


« Greeks ; and to ſend him, honoured 


« as he hath been by me above all 


& other deities, the chains that I wore ; 
« together with this queſtion, Whether 
«© he counts it lawful to deceive his 


„ benefactors?” Cyrus aſked him, what 


he meant by ſuch an accuſation. In 
anſwer ro this, Crœſus acquainted him 


with all that had paſſed between him 


and the oracle : how its plauſible re- 
ſponſes engaged him to be laviſh of his 
preſents, and to expect nothing but 
ſucceſs in the Perſian war. He thought 


fo glaring a deceit deſerved animadver- 


ſion; and that he, being ſo fatal a 


ſufferer by it, might well be excuſed 


for inſiſting to have it expoſed. Cyrus 
under{tood the unhappy reaſon which 


Crcœeſus had for impeaching the oracle 
but ſmiled at his deſign of reſenting the 


N abuſe. 
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abuſe. He aſſured him, however, that 


he would readily gratify him in what- 


cver he inclined, 


WHATEVER was Croeſus's opinion, 
it muſt be owned a very doubtful 
point, what might be accounted lawſul 
or unlawful for ſuch a divinity as 
Apollo; ſince the hiſtory of the Gre- 
_ Elan gods furniſhed many examples of 
their trampling over the molt ſacred of 

all human laws, without any deroga- 
tion to their honour or credit. Had 
the unfortunate King never heard of 


this? or had he, in the height of in- 


dignation, forgot what has been but 
too much propagated in the world, 
that the character of deity is not to be 
ſcanned by men's conceptions of juſtice, 
goodneſs and truth; but muſt be held 
venerable, tho” ſullied with the wortt 
of human paſlions and frailties? _ 
Bur, dropping for a little what 
may be ſaid about the equity of 


* dealing with Crœſus, and 
ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing his divinity at perfect free- 


dom to impoſe upon him or not as he 
pleaſed; What view or motive could 
there be, or what end propoſed by the 
oracle, in leading on Crœſus to his 
ruin? It ſurely tended as little to the 
profit, as to the reputation of the Del- 
phian god, to have one who was a moſt 
beneficent votary to him diſpoſſeſſed of 
his wealth and kingdom! With the 
view of intereſt, nothing can. be ima- 
gined more conſiſtent than Apollo's 
attending to Crœſus's ſafety, and his 
interpoſing where the authority of his 
oracle. was appcalcd to; fo as to reſtrain, 
rather than prompt him, in a deſign that 
expoſed him to the outmoſt hazard.. 
As to the god's ſkill in divination 
without inquiring to what it amounted, 
it may be ſuppoſed at leaſt equal to 

the ſagacity of Sandanis, who pointed 
out the plain abſurdity and diſadvan- 
tage of venturing a war with the Per- 
ſians. If Apollo: reaſoned at all, it 
could not be from ignorance, that hg 
$76 2 =: - put 
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„ put Crœſus on ſo dangerous an under- 
taking. To what then ſhall it be 
_ aſcribed ? 

X᷑NOHON delivers it, as Croeſus's 
own opinion of the matter, that Apollo 
had reaſon to be offended with the 
freedom the King of Lydia uſed in 
proving his veracity : fince not only a 
god, but any virtuous man, might be 
diſpleaſed with thoſe that entertained a 
diitruſt of him. Good men, however, 
have no right to implicite faith; nor will 
they require it, where there is any ra- 
tional ground of doubt, and proper evi- 
dence only ſought for. But, ſurely, if 
Apollo were placable, if he could for- 
give, the King of Lydia had atoncd 
for all his offence. He had not only 

poured out the wealthieſt offerings in | 
his temple, but reſigned himſelf wholly 
to the wiſdom and direction of the 
Delphian oracle. No more could be 
done; even to quench the molt in- 
flamed reſentment. The excuſe, which 
the corrupted minions of a Court are 
apt 
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apt to pretend for yielding to the vices 


of the Great, is perhaps the only one 


that can be alledged for Apollo's be- 
haviour to Crœſus. When they have 
found, ſay they, a king obliging and 
compliant with all their wiſhes; it 
would be indecent and ungencrous for 
them to oppole him in any thing, or 
diſapprove of hs deſigns: that his 
favourite purſuits, they are bound to in- 


dulge; tho', in the event, they may 


prove highly injurious to their own 
and his intereſt. 
CRoks us, it ſeems, imagined he 
could ſhame the oracle, and affront 
Apollo; by ſhewing, at Delphos, his 
chains, as' the only trophies of victory 
promiſed to him; and by aſking, If it 


were allowable for the gods of the 


Greeks to be ungrateful? This was 
ſuppoſing Apollo as caſily affected witlt 


a ſenſe of ſhame, as himſclf and other 


men might be; and that his oracle, ſo 
fertile in reſponſes, ſhould be incapable 
of-replying to his charge. Burt it ap- 

SN N 3 peared. 
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peared to be quite otherwiſe, when the 
Pythioneſs returned this ample defence: 
© That it was not even in the power 
& of a god to evade the decrees of fate: 
but that, in the preſent caſe, Crœſus 
ce ſuffered for the crime of one from 
«© whom he was the fifth in deſcent ; 
« and who, being of no greater rank 
ce than an officer of Candaules's body - 
guards, was ſeduced, by a piece of 
« female deceit, to murther his maſter, 
ce and ſeize upon the ſovereignty, which, 

cc of right, belonged to the Heraclide. 
«© That Apollo, being very ſollicitous 
to have the deſtructive blow, which 

© threatened the Lydian monarchy, 
transferred from Crœſus to his chil- 
e dren, found it impoſſible ro controul 
& the fates. As much however as 
„could be obtained of them, he had 
6e not failed to procure, and beſtow, in 
« teſtimony of favour to him; having 
“ poſtponed the taking of Sardis the 
« ſpace of three years. Therefore 
© Craxſus ought to know, that his 

| capital 


CP 
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« capital was. ſpared from the enemy 
all that time longer than the deſtinies 


« had aſſigned for it; and, beſides, that 
« he had preſerved him from being 


* conſumed in the burning pile. But, 
with regard to his oracle's reſponſe, 


« Croeſus had no juſt cauſe of com- 
« plaint : for Apollo had ſaid, That, 
“% if he went to war with the Perſians, 
& he ſhould overturn a mighty empire. 
&« Tf then he had been diſpoſed to be 
« properly informed, he would have 


e ſent again and inquired ; Whether 
„the oracle might not mean his own 


« empire, as well as that of Cyrus? 
« But when he neither underſtood the 
« oracle's anſwer, nor fought to have 
« jt explained, none was to be blamed 


but himſelf. In like manner, had he 


« miſtook Apollo's laſt intimation 
„about the Mule; ſince Cyrus might 
be faid to be one: whoſe parents were 
« of different nations, and unequal as 
% to birth and condition; the father 


being much the meaner of the two. 


For 
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“For the mother was a Median, and 
daughter to the Emperor Aſtyages : 
ce but he, a Perſian ; who, tho” born in 
« a ſtate of ſubjection which made him 
« lower than any of the Medes, had 
“found means to eſpouſe his royal 
„ miſtreſs.” 

Tais apology for the oracle is ex- 
tremely ſingular and curious: not only 
as it preſents a ſort of varniſh for a pal- 
pable impoſture, but affords a ſpecimen 
of the principles upon which the 
oracles, or thoſe that pleaded for them, 
ſupported. their reputation againſt any 
attack. 

WHEN men came to reaſon cloſely, 
and- philoſophy would fit as umpire 
upon the oracles and all ſorts of divina- 
tion; it was urged, as an invincible | 
argument againſt them, that, upon the 
| hypotheſis of chance, any ſuch foreſight 
of contingent events muſt be' contra- 
dictory and impoflible; and upon that 
of fate, it muſt be at leaſt uſeleſs and 


inſi pnifcant, if not hurtful to mankind: 
ſince 
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ſince a diſcovery of evil to come, which 


can by no means be prevented, is ever 


accompanied with pain and diſturbance 
to the mind; and even the aſſurance of 
good, where it is very diſtant, hath not 
always a happy influence. The oracles 
however every where embraced the 
doctrine of fataliſm; and vouched it to 
be true, both as to gods and men: ſo 
that, as is here intimated to Crœſus, 
none of the human race were intitled 
to challenge the appointments of 
deſtiny, by which the immortal powers 
themſelves were bound. This doctrine, 
once propagated, would {oon be found 
to ſtand them in greater ſtead, than 
any logical inference” from it might be 
ſuppoſed to hurt their cauſe. For, be- 
ſides that the bulk of mankind are un- 


moved with abſtract reaſoning, it is 
plain, that the natural paſſion to know 
futurity will exert itſelf, independent 


of all reflexion. 
FTE gods were ſuppoſes to have ac- 


ceſs to inſpect the records of fate; tho 
.... they | 
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they could not blot or amend one line. 
The moſt they pretended to,. was ob- 
taining ſome reſpite in the execution 
of a decxee with which they thought 
themſelves concerned. By their ora- 
cles, they imparted ro men the ſecrets 
of deſtiny, without undertaking to 
juſtify its procedure. But, where any 
thing very ſevere and afflicting befell 
a ſtate or particular perſons, they en- 
deavoured to aſſign ſome reaſon, and 
huſh their loud complaints. It was 
not very difficult to alledge many cau- 
ſes, probable enough, why men wanted 
ſucceſs in their deſigns, and found 
themſelves involved in calamities: and | 
| yet the oracles often condeſcended up- 
on ſuch as were extremely pitiful and 
trifling; which. the exceſs of folly and | 
| ſuperſtition only would have regarded. 
Apollo was lucky, at this time, in be- 
ing able to account for Crœſus's over- 
throw upon a more plauſible ground. 
He had no more to do but to recolle&t 
the 1 A of Candaules' s Queen with 
Gyges; 
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Gyges; plead the rights of the Hera- 
clidæ, together with the ſovereign's 
life invaded by him from whom Crœ— 
fas derived his title. But, tho' it was 
a Grecian family, ſprang from their 
firſt hero, againſt whom this outrage 
was committed; the god of Delphos 
teſtified no regard to their right, or any 
juſt deteſtation of the crime that at- 
tended the uſurpation of it, when it 
was the proper ſcaſon to have done 
ſo: On the contrary, as the hiſtory 
informs us, the authority and ſanction 
of his oracle was procured to fix Gyges 
on the tlirone. The oracle indeed 
threatened, that his poſterity ſhould 
| ſuffer for it; and puniſhment be exacted 
in the fifth, generation: which me- 
nace Gyges and his ſucceſſors contemn- 
ed; as well they might, believing it 
thrown out to fave appearances, and 
not from any zeal the Delphian god 
could be known to have for the main- 
tenance of family-titles to crowns and 
dignities: ſince theſe might frequently 

| | be 
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be ſeen transferred by him from one 


hand to another, without any reſpect 
to ſuch limitations. 

WHEN no charge, like to this 11 
vanced againſt Crœſus's family, could 
be ſpecified, nor any perſonal defect 
pointed out; the oracles had ſtill in 
reſerve one grand principle, which 
they ſolemnly delivered and applied, 
when requiſite, for ſilencing all the 
murmurs and complaints of their vo- 
taries. This was the eſtabliſhed ma- 
xim of arbitrary puniſhment; to which 
whole nations might for a ſeaſon be 
conſigned. Our hiſtorian hath record- 
ed a ſingular example of this method 


being taken with Mycerinus, ranked, 


for his virtues, amongſt the beſt ors 


of Agypt. When the oracle of Butis 


declared he ſhould die within ſeven 


years, he could not bear the diſmal pre- 
ſage; but reproached the oracle with the 


ſeverity and injuſtice of his doom : al- 

ledging that his father and uncle, who 
had ſhut up the — — deſpiſed the 
= 
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Part IV. 
gods, and deſtroyed men, were allow- 
ed to prolong their lives; while he, 
piouſly affected as he had ſhew'd him- 
ſelf, was thus ſentenced to an untimely 
death. To which the oracle replied, 
« That, for this very reaſon, his life 
« was Hortened, becauſe of his not 
&« having done what he ought : that 
« Egypt was condemned to a ſtate of 
« ſuffering for eight and fifty years, 
„which the two kings before him ha- 
« vying learned had acted agrecable to 
ce the decree of fate; whilit he chuſed, 
« by his practice, to impugn the con- 
“ demnation.” To expoſe the falſe- 
hood of this oracle, and bring it under 
diſgrace; Mycerinus formed a de 
ſperate reſolution tending to ſecure the 
accompliſhment of the prediction, and 
haſten his ruin. Having collected 
2 number of lamps, he revelled con- 
ſtantly thro? the night; imagining, by 
this means, he ſhould turn it into day, 
and ſo live double the time . * 
the oracle. 

O 5 Ir 


Ir was another well-known device 
amongſt the oracles, to couch. their re- 


ſponſes under all the ambiguity: of me- 
raphorical language and equivocal terms. 


This ſtile became fo familiar to their 


votaries, that they hardly looked for 
any other,; and were contented, if, at 
a {tretch of invention, they could pick 
out the meaning. When what was 
taken to be the oracle's judgment was 
contradicted by the event, the inquiry 


was renewed, and the oracle ſometimes 


challenged to vindicate its deciſion; 


which was done, at once, by an art- 


ful gloſs or ſpecious turn given to the 
expreſſions. Apollo ſhewed his ſubtle- 
ty in this way to be an overmatch for 
Croeſus's plainneſs. But, his defend- 
ing his equivocal anſwer, by 
that the oracle ſhould have been con- 
ſulted again, is a mere evaſion of the 
charge; which Crœſus founded upon 
his wanting that ingenuity, candour, 
and regard, which was due to one 


who had, with uncommon zeal, expreſ- 
3 Res fed. 


ſaying, 
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ſed his eſteem and reverence of his 
divinity; ſince his reſponſe was ſo 
framed, that, inſtead of warning him 
of danger, it ſerved chiefly to puth him 
down the precipice. After ſuch a de- 
ceitful reply, none could be ſatisfied by 
any future inquiry, where the fallacy: 
was to ſtop. The far-ſeeing Apollo, 
whilſt he deign'd not to aſſiſt by his 
preſcience | thoſe that conſulted him, 
unleſs they followed him thro” a laby- 
rinth of intricate expreſſions, could 
only pretend to vie with Proteus in 
merit and ſignificance : whoſe talent 
of divination was highly eſteemed ; but 
his mutable genius, and his borrowed- 
forms, required to be ſubdued by Her-- 
culean labour and tenfold chains. 

_ AFTER all, Crazfus is ſaid to have 
admitted the Delphian - god's apology, 
and acknowledged himſelf to be in the 
wrong. There was truly nothing to be 
gained by maintaining the controverly : 
redreſs he could have none; and reſent - 
ment, eſpecially in ſuch a caſe, is but 
* O 2 * 
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a ſorry companion. But, tho' ſome 
cool reflexion might diſſipate his indig- 
nation, it 1s hard to ſay how far all 
the arguments of the oracle might con- 
vince him of his having met with no 
injuſtice. It was his misfortune to. 
doubt, at firſt, of the credit due to o- 
racles; and, when induced to believe 
in Apollo, he found himſelf deceived 
and injured by that belief. This was 
a critical ſituation; and very unfavour- 
able, one would think, to the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of his faith. Yet, if we 
could ſuppoſe him a thorough-bred de- 
votce, and to have grown up under the 
influence of a zealous principle; he 
might have calmly acquitted Apollo, 
and comforted himſelf, as Cicero aſſures. 
us his friend Deiotarus did: who, at- 


ter loſing a kingdom, and being fined 
in a great ſum by Ceſar, denied that MF 
he repented his truſting the auſpices, 1 
which appeared very favourable, when £ 
he ſet out to join Pompey; ſince the | 8 

a 


authority of the ſenate, the liberty of 
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the Roman people, and the dignity of 
the empire, had been ſupported by his 
arms: ſaying that the birds, by whoſe 
direction he had adhered to his duty 
and his honour, had conſulted beſt for 
him; For glory was more ſacred to him 
than all his poſſeſſions. 


CHAP. m 


The Lydians, by Paftyas's inſtigation, re» 

volt. Cyrus enraged againſt them. 
Craejus's ſpeech in their behalf. An 
objection to it conſidered. Pattyas's 
fate. The Lydians obliged to change 
their antient diſcipline. The effe of 
ſuch policy upon the Perſian empire. 


IME conqueſt of Lydia being ac- 
compliſhed, Cyrus would not a- 
muſe his ambition with what he look - 
ed upon as only the gleanings of it. 
Such was the reduction of the Ionians 
and Eolians; who now offered to, ſub- 
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mit to him, upon the fame terms they 
had before done to Crœſus: but he 
refuſed to grant them this indulgence z 

and, in his anſwer to their. requeſt, . 

derided the affected complaiſance which | 
they now ſhewed,, after having with- 
ſtood all his former ſollicitstions. And, 
when the Lacedæmonians declared by 

their ambaſſador that they would never | 
ſufler any of the Grecian cities in Aſia | 
tobe injured, Cyrus aſked, ** What kind 
* of men the Lacedæmonians were, and 
„how numerous they might be!“ Be- 
ing told that they were a very powerful 
ſtate in Greece: his return was, “ That 
& he dreaded none of thoſe people who 


c had places ſet apart in the middle of 


their towns, where they aſſembled to 
e traffic and. cheat one another with | 
% oaths ;- and that he might live to 
give them cauſe to regret their own 
* ſituation, and not that of the Jo- 
4 nians.” But Cyrus had planned out 
for himſelf a higher ſcene of glory: 
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he longed to lead his victorious forces 
againſt Babylon, to controul the Scy-- 
thians, and extend his empire into E- 
gypt. He therefore deſpiſed to act in 
perſon againſt the Ionians; and com- 
mitted the revenge of his quarrel witng 
them to Mazares, one of his generals. 
Having appointed Tabalus commander 
of the garriſon left in Sardis, and com- 
miſſioned Pact yas, a Lydian, to ſee the 
treaſure, found in the city, collected 
and ſent up to him; he ſet out for Ec- 
batana, the metropolis of Media: Where 
he could, with more readineſs, make 
the preparations neceſſary for proſecu- 
ting the ſchemes he had formed. Up- 
on this occaſion, he carried Crœſus a- 
long with him: which, ſays Xeno-- 
phon, he always chuſed to do; either, 
becauſe he thought his advice might be 
uſeful, or, that it was a ſafe and eaſy 
way of ſecuring his perſon. 
Bur ambition ſometimes Jurks where 


1. is leaſt — and, when it breaks 
forth, 
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forth, dares the more by being deſpe- 
rate. When Pactyas found that Cy- 
rus was gone, he ſpirited up the Lydians 
to a revolt; and, being maſter of the 

treaſure, fitted out ſome gallies, and 
put to ſea. He engaged into his ſer- 
vice as many mercenaries as he could 


find, and induced numbers of the ſea- 


faring people about the coaſt of Aſia 
to join with him. Pactyas, having by 
this means drawn together the face 
of an army, marched to Sardis, and 
laid ſiege to the citadel commanded 
by Tabalus. 

Cyrus, having intelligence of this 
upon his journey, expreſſed his indig- 
nation to Crœſus in this manner: © Be. 
«* hold what an endleſs taſk is reſerved 
© for me, if my affairs go on at this 
„rate! The Lydians ſeem determined 
not to give over embroiling me and 
* themſelves. I am ſeriouſly conſider- 
« ing, whether it were not beſt to ſell 


them all for ſlaves; for truly I have 
« acted 
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« acted like one who ſlays the father 
« and ſpares the- children : fince I 
have made thee a captive who wert 
& more than a father to the Lydians, 
« and have left them in poſſeſſion of 
„ their city. Is it not then amazing 
that they ſhould revolt?“ Crœſus, 
obſerving that Cyrus breathed a ſpirit 
of vengeance which was like to pro- 
duce ſome fatal reſolution againſt Sar- 
dis, made this reply: © What thou 
© haſt ſpoken, O Prince, is intirely 
« aprecable to truth; but let not the 
&« heat of paſſion 3b with thee to 
“ deſtroy an antient city, which can- 
not be juſtly blamed for the former 
© or this preſent offence. I am the 
&« perſon who gave the firſt provoca- 
« tion; and I accordingly ſuffer for it: 
he Padtyas,. intruſted by thee at Sardis, 
© is chargeable with the ſecond; let 
«© him feel the weight of thy venge- 
« ance. But, tho' thou ſhouldft ſpare 
© the Lydians, they may be fo ma- 
8 raged, as tO remove alk ſuſpicion 1 
0 
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ec their revolting” again: Iſſue thy com- 
4 mands for them to lay aſide the uſe 
« of arms. Order them to wear a 
c cloak above their veſts, and to put 
on buſkins. Require them to have 
their children inſtructed to play upon 
the harp, to ſing, and keep taverns. 
„ When this is done; ſoon, O King, 
& ſhalt thou fee them changed from 
& men into women, who will trouble 
« thee no more with their infurrc- 
tions. 
THrz occaſion upon which Crœſus 
now ſpoke being extremely critical; 
when the Lydians had rendered them- 
felves obnoxious, and Cyrus, enraged, 
was only heſitating about the degree of 
their puniſhment ;. it required all the 
addreſs that is here uſed, in attempt- 
ing to extenuate their crime and ſoften 
his reſentment. Any one may diſcern 
that this is done fo artfully by Crœſus, 
that his intention could hardly be fru- 
ſtrated. He checks Cyrus's indigna- 
tion, without calling it ſevere upon 


A 
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the offending Lydians, but upon their 
city; venerable, and, as it were, ſacred, 
for its antiquity. He declares the peo- 
ple blameleſs about the war with Cy- 
rus, and accuſes himſelf; .owning, that, 
being the only real offender, he juitly 
incurred the puniſhment: he then 
charges Pactyas with acting the ſame 
part he had formerly done by inſti- 
gating the Lydians to rebell, with the 
addition of perfidy to his crime; and 
calls for deſerved vengeance to purſue 
him. But, leſt this ſhould appear a 
ſacrifice unproportioned to Cyrus's re- 
ſentment, which was fired againtt all 
the Lydians'; he points out a method 
by which Cyrus might effectually ob- 
tain his purpoſe of enſlaving them, and 
have them delivered over to him faſt 
bound in the fetters of ſloth and effe- 
minacy. _ | 

So ME however will be of opinion, 
that Croeſus might as well have given 


way to the actual enſlaving of the Ly- 
dians; 
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dians; as propoſed what was ſo deba - 
ſing to their ſpirit and injurious to 
their credit and fame: at leaſt, that he 
ought to have unfolded no ſuch ſcheme, 
until things came to an extremity, and 
Cyrus had given his orders for dragging 
the Lydians into bondage. That ſenſe 
of civil liberty and public ſpirit, ſo e- 
ſteemed in Greece and Rome, and that 

charms us in their annals, inforces this 
objection. But, amongſt the Lydians 
and all the Aſiatic nations, any ſuch 
taſte of it was never known. With 

them, its eſſence conſiſted altogether 
in martial ſpirit and bravery; which 
behoved, of courſe, to riſe or decline 
in particular monarchies, according to 
their circumſtances, as good or ill for- | 
tune attended them. Crœſus ſaw that the 
Lydians, now irrecoverably fallen, by | 
unhappily exerting their warlike diſpo- | 
ſition, did only exaſperate the conque- 


ror; . and that the continuance of it , 
would certainly bring utter deſtruction WF , 


upon 
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upon them. He deſired to provide a- 
gainſt this ſad conſequence: the thought 
of which perhaps impreſſed his mind 
with a more aggravating view of the 
miſchief of his conduct; and therefore 
he endeavoured, by his propoſal, at 
once, to appeaſe Cyrus's preſent anger, 
and ſecure the future quiet and tran- 
quillity of the Lydians. In this light, 
Herodotus conſiders the advice given 
by Crœſus, as flowing from his tender 
ſympathy with the ſufferings of his 
country, and the fear of a heavier load 
of calamity being entailed upon it. 
Crus immediately detached a part 
of his army under the command of 
Mazares, a Median general: ordering 
him to ſee, That the Lydians were made 
to conform to the regulations Crœſus 
had ſuggeſted, that all who from o— 
ther countries joined in «the revolt 
were ſold for ſlaves, and that Pactyas 
were taken alive and brought priſoner 


to him. Mazares's approach ſtruck the 


= traitor 


traitor and his followers with terror : 
he fled upon the firſt notice of it, and 
took refuge in the city of the Cu- 
mæans. They were unwilling to deliver 


him up; but, dreading the reſentment 


of the Perſians, agreed to refer the caſe 
to the oracle of Apollo amongſt the 
Branchide. The god anſwered, That 
he ought to be ſurrendered up to the 
Perſian general. But Ariſtodicus, a 
man of great probity and eſteem among 
the people, inſiſted, that, to remove 
all doubt, the queſtion ſhould be again 
{tated to the oracle. He was choſen 
one of the number who went and pro- 
poſed it; and heard the oracle repeat 


the former anſwer. Upon which, A- 


riſtodicus, going induſtriouſſy round 
about the walls of the temple, took 
down the neſts .of ſparrows and other 

birds that hatched there. Whilſt he 
was doing this, it is ſaid, that a voice 
came forth from the ſacred ſhrine, au- 
dible to Ariſtodicus, in theſe words: 


„Thou 
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« Thou profaneſt of mortals! How 
| « dareſt thou make ſuch an attempt, 
% and carry of my ſupplicants from 
« the temple!” To which Ariſtodi- 
cus compoſedly replied, © Doeſt thou, 
« O Majeſty Divine! thus protect all 
« thy own ſupplicants ; and yet com- 
« mandeſt the. Cumæans to abandon 
one ſingle perſon that was admitted 
© to be theirs ?? The god: made an- 
ſwer. in-theſe terms: © May the per- 
dition of the impious deſcend upon 
« your heads, that you may come no 
more to interrogate the oracle about 
« the diſpoſal of your ſupplicants 
This harſh language from Apollo threw: 
the people of Cuma into greater per- 
plexity : irreſolute and. fearful, they 
wiſhed to be rid of Pactyas, and fent. 
him off to, Mytelene, and from thence 
to Chios; where, tho' he took ſanctu- 
ary in Minerva's temple, the Chians- 
entered into a bargain with the Gene-- 
ral, and delivered him up for a piece of. 


land. 
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MAZ ARESs, in the mean time, ha- 
ving marched up his troops to Sardis, 
obliged the Lydians to admit that 
change in their political eſtabliſhment 
which Cyrus required. As every peo- 
ple, whoſe genius for warlike glory bas 
been puſhed to a certain boundary be- 
yond which it cannot paſs, are apt to 
revolt into the contrary. extreme; the 
Lydians advanced with precipitation 
towards effeminacy and love of plea- 
ſure : their courſe of good fortune and 

their vaſt opulence having already pre- 
pared them for embracing, without 
reluctance, a voluptuous life. Sardis 
afterwards became one of the principal 
theatres of Juxury and pomp for the 
Perſian vice-roys; many of which, 
according to the unſound policy of the 
court, were erected thro? the Provinces 
of the empire. The effect was to pro | 
cure, for that unweildy body, an in- 
_ ternal quiet or rather a ſtupefaction in 
its ſeveral parts: ſince, like opiates 
 applicd to the human conſtitution, it 
produced 
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produced a conſumption of all natural 
ſpirit and vigour, and rendered the maſs 
of. monarchy, firſt, the ſcorn; and, at) 
length, the prey of the Grecians. 
TRE other part of Cyrus's commands 
was punctually fulfilled by Mazares : 
he marched with his forces into all the 
neighbouring ſtates, from whence Pa- 
ctyas had received any aſſiſtance. The 
people of Priene were ſeized upon, and 
fold. as the lawful prize of war: the 
rich and beautiful plain, watered by the 
Meander, was pillaged by his ſoldiers; 
who had alſo the plunder of the wealthy 
city of Magneſia to glut their rapacity. 
His death happening in a ſhort time 
after, he was ſucceeded in command 
by Harpagus, who proceeded to wage 
much the ſame kind of war againſt the 
Tonians. 


3. _—_—— 
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. 
Cyrus's expedition againſt the Maſſagetæ. 
he point about paſſing the Araxes diſ- 
puted by Craſus. His ſcheme of en- 
ſnaring the enemy approved by Cyrus. 
T omyris's ſon taken priſoner. Cyrus's 
_ and death. 


HE ſucceſs of Cyrus's grand ex- 
pedition againſt Babylon is par- 
ticularly related, both by Herodotus 
and Xenophon wha agree in one main 
circumſtance: that he made the Eu- 
phrates paſſable, and marched his ſoldiers 
by night along the channel of the river, 
and, by this artifice, ſurpriſed and got 
e that imperial city; which 
gave him the dominion of all Aſia. 
Xenophon is ſingular in having men- 
| tioned nothing of the, war in which 
Cyrus afterwards engaged with the 
Mafſigetz : ſince, as Strabo obſerves, 
many hiſtorians had given account of 


it; tho? they had either omitted to de- 
ſcribe 
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fcribe the ſituation and manners of that 
people, or were totally Ignorant about 
them. 

Tuk Maſſagetæ, according to our 


hiſtorian, were a very numerous, bold. 


and hardy people, inhabiting part of 
that valt plain which ſtretches eaſtward 

from the Caſpian fea and appears of an 
unlimited extent. They were reckoned 

to be of Scythian extract: being, at 
this time, governed by their Queen 
Tomyris, after the death of her hu- 
band. Cyrus, having formed the de- 
ſign of invading them, ſent a meſſage 
to the Queen; that he propoſed to have 
her in marriage. She underſtood well 
enough this prelude to war: and he 
foon followed it, by appearing at the 
head of his army, upon the banks of 
the river Araxes which runs upon the 
confines of her Kingdom. - 
WrllE Cyrus was employed w 
| throwing a bridge of boats, with tur- 
rets raiſed upon it, for the ſafer paſſage 
of his troops; Tomyris ſent a herald 
| | to 
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to acquaint him, that he might ſpare 

himſelf all that labour: for, if he would 
not deſiſt from his purpoſe of invading: 

her territories, he might have it in his 
choice either to paſs the river while: 
her forces retired three days march from 
it, or, to allow the Maſſagetæ the op- 
portunity of advancing to attack him, 
by withdrawing his troops the ſame di- 
ſtance. Cyrus conſulted with his of- 
ficers about this propoſal; and found 
them agree in opinion to let Tomyris 
paſs over the Araxes with- her army. 
Crœſus was of a different mind from 


them all; and gave his reaſons for it 
in the following manner: 


„ ALREADVY, O King! ſaid he, I 
ce have declared, that, ſince Jupiter had 
« put me in thy power, I would, to 
© the utmoſt of my ability, obferve 
and prevent any falſe ſtep that might 
<« be taken in what concerns thy wel- 
fare. For, ſome experience I have 
learned under the hard diſcipline of 

«my 
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my misfortunes: And, did I now 
«© ſuppoſe thee to reckon upon thyſelf 
and thoſe under: thy command, as if 
„you were all immortal, I ſhould not 
_ © vainly diſcloſe my ſentiments: But, 
* as thou knoweſt that thyſelf, and 
*© others ſubjected to thee, are men, this 
e ought to be regarded by thee, as a 
© firſt principle, That all buman affairs 
© revolve in acircle; and that hence 
none are permitted to be equally 
ee fortunate, Even upon this general 
„ maxim, I am induced to differ from 
* thoſe who have given counſel upon 
* this occaſion. For, if we ſhall wait 
_ «till the enemy come to fight us in 
ee this country, behold what danger is 
% incurred! By being defeated, thou 
% mayſt loſe thy whole empire: fince 
c jt. is evident, that, if the Maſſagete 
gain the victory, they will not {top 
ee their career, but fall directly upon 
„the dominions of Perſia. But, again, 
“ ſuppoſing that thou obtaineſt the 
1 "WERE it muſt be a very incom- 
e pleat 
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ce pleat one, compared to that which may 


be puſhed on defeating them in their 


« own country. For then, as I firſt in- 
« ferred upon ſuppoſition of their being 
&« victorious, thou ſhalt have power to 
« ſubdue Tomyris's kingdom. Beſides 
all this, will it not be a ſhameful thing 
ce and inexcuſable in Cyrus, ſon of Cam- 
& byſes, to yield, in a point of action, 
© to a woman, and ſeem to decline an 
c engagement | Wherefore, my opinion 
&« js, that we ſhould paſs the river, and 


continue our march until they come | 
4 to oppoſe us: and then we may try, 


by ſome ſuch ſtratagem as this, to 
„ vanquiſh them in battle. As I am 


« informed, the Maſſagetæ are unac- 


e cuſtomed with ſuch delicate provi- 
<« ſions for the appetire as are common 
% among the Perſians, and know as 
„little what it is to be ſatisfied when 
« plenty of theſe things are placed in 


their way. Imagine, then, That, in 


our camp, a number of ſheep were 


& killed and dreſſed for their entertain 
8 6h ment; = 


PP: KY fawn A. 


* ment; that, for an addition, a 
<« ſufficient quantity of unmixed wine 
and other kinds of viands were there 
« expoſed; and that, when this is done, 
« we ſhould leave about the camp all 
that are infirm and weak among the 
6e ſoldiers, and march the main body of 
the army back toward the river: In 
this caſe, if I am not much miſtaken 
© of thoſe people, when they draw 
<« near and find all this abundance of 
* good cheer, they will fall greedily 
upon it; and then is the time for us 
© to perform an important exploit.” 
As Croſus thus ventured to ſpeak. 
his ſentiments in an affair of war, and 
oppoſed the judgment which the Per- 
ſian officers had given upon it; he very 
properly took occaſion to repeat what 
he had at firſt declared, of his having 
ſubmitted to Cyrus, as a maſter, upon 
a religious principle : which rendered 
his attachment to him ſacred, and his 
zeal for his intereſt as little ſuſpicious 
as, that of his moſt faithful ſervants. 


He 
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He next pleads his experience purchaſed 
from adverſity, as the only title he had 
to offer advice. And then, without 
_ pretending to argue the point from the 
rules of war, he deſires them only to 
conſider the changeful courſe of human 
affairs: which if they reflected upon, 
the allowing the enemy an opportunity 
to engage them in the confines of Per- 
ſia would not appear a thing fo indiffe- 
rent; fince, by loſing a battle, they 
riſked the loſs of their whole empire. 
It may be preſumed, that Crœſus had 
the greater reaſon to urge this conſe- 
quence, from what he had heard of the 
number and ſtrength of the Maſſagetæ; 
who, as Tomyris intimated in her 
meſſage to Cyrus, were in a condition 
not only to repel his invaſion, but, 
being provoked, to carry the war into 
his kingdom. Tho?” reaſon and expe- 
rience both ſupported Croeſus's opinion, 
of its being the more ſafe and eligible 
meaſure to make the enemy's country 
the ſcene of action; yet, that Cyrus 
might 
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might be more touched with his rea- 
ſoning, he added, that it was unſuitable 
for him to retreat before Tomyris. 
This argument muſt be owned to be 
very different from the firſt general 
maxim which he lays down: but the 
nature of it is ſuch, that it could hardly 
be miſplaced; and the Prince of Perſia 
undoubtedly conſidered it, as an addi- 
tional motive for preferring Crœſus's 
propoſal to that which had the ſuffrages 
of the ableſt commanders in his army, 
when he took the reſolution of ad- 
vancing into the country of the Maſſa- 
getæ. | 
BEFORE Cyrus proceeded to croſs 
over the Araxes, he declared his fon 
Camby ſes to be heir of the kingdom, and 
delegated to him the ſovereign autho- 
rity: * hence it became an eſtabliſhed 
form for the Perſian kings to name 
their ſucceſſors, when they were per- 
ſonally to attend a foreign war. Thoſe, 
who in Perſia were {tiled the King's 
5 2 Judges, 
* Herod. lib, VII. pag. 1. L 
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| Judges, and whoſe office conſiſted in 


expounding the fundamental laws of 
the ſtate, had probably laid hold of this 


example which was ſet by the founder 


of their monarchy, and turned it into a 


ſtatute; not only with a view to pre- 
vent diſputes about the ſucceſſion, but 
that their princes might be the leſs in- 
clined to wage diſtant wars and lead 
out thoſe vaſt armies, that, from pride 


and oſtentation, were always ſummoned 


around them in their campaigns; when 
they found it would oblige them to do 
what is often inconvenient and gene- 


rally difagreeable to ſovereigns. But 


this political regulation proved almoſt 
inſignificant in ſuch a deſpotic govern- 
ment: It ſometimes embarraſs'd tlie 
kings of Perſia; without being a ſuf— 
ficient check upon the wantonneſs of 


their arbitrary power, blindly impelled 


by ambition. 
CAMBYSES being eopointed to re- 


turn into Perſia and take charge of the 


Singdom, Cyrus alſo determined to 
ſend 
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ſend Crœſus along with him; and 
ſtrictly enjoined his ſon not to fail in re- 
ſpect and kindneſs to him, in caſe any 
thing unfortunate ſhould happen in the 
expedition againſt the Maſſagetæ. This 
was a true ſentiment of honour and 
magnanimity, by which great ſouls are 
ever diſtinguiſhed. Cyrus would not 
have the oblique eye of ſuſpicion to 
glance upon a perſon whom he judged 
worthy to be truſted: he would not 
have the counſel, in which he freely 
acquieſced, to be condemned on account 
of any unforeſeen conſequence attend- 
ing it. 

WHEN Cyrus had got a day $ march 
beyond the river, he drew off all the 
beſt troops of his army, and retired with 
them, according to Crœſus's ſcheme; 
having left behind in the camp the 
refuſe of the ſoldiers. A diviſion of 
the enemy's forces, amounting to about 
a third of the whole, ſoon approached ; 
and, emboldened by what they ſpied of 
the defencelefs condition of the Perſian 


1 camp 
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camp or by what they heard of Cyrus's 


retreat, they fell upon the poor remain- 
der of his army, and cut in pieces all 
who ſtood in the way; and then, from 
tumultuous joy and want of proper 


diſcipline, they gormandized and drunk, 


till the bulk of them lay buried in ſur- 


feits and ſleep. Cyrus's forces came 
upon them in this plight, ſlew numbers, 


and took many more priſoners. To- 


myris's ſon, Sargapizes, who command 


ed this body of the Maſſagetæ, was 
among the latter. His chains were 
faſtened upon him before he knew what 
had befallen him: but having re- 
covered his ſenſes overpowered with 
wine, and perceived his wretched fitua- 
tion, he requeſted Cyrus, that he might 
be unbound ; which being granted, he 
ſeized the firſt inſtrument he could 
find, and put himſelf to death. In this, 
we are apt to think that Sargapizes 


acted altogether from deſpaif, with the 


wild rage of a Barbarian, as he was by 
nation: but a Roman or a Grecian, 
. acting 
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acting the ſame part, we would ſuppoſe 
to be animated by a laudable ſhame and 
a ſenſe of honour, that rendered death 
more eligible. than infamy. 

TomyRis, filled with grief and 
rage for the loſs of her ſon, was yet. 
confident of her ability to revenge this 
cruel ſtroke upon Cyrus. Diſdaining 
his victory, in which no military vir- 
tue, but fraud alone, was diſplayed, ſhe: 
drew together all her forces, and re- 
ſolved to throw her whole fortune upon 
the iſſue of a battle. And ſuch was the 
report of fame concerning this engage- 
ment, that Herodotus reckons it muſt 
have been fought with more ſteady 
proweſs and vigour, than any other 
that ever happened between two (as he 
calls them in the uſual language of the 
Greeks) barbarian armies. According; 
to what he heard in general concerning 
the action, it began with a diſcharge 
of arrows and miſſive weapons; which 
being ſpent, the two armies cloſed upon 
cach other with their lances and ſwords. 

Q3 Obſtinately 
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Obſtinately for a long time both main- 
tained the conflict; neither of them 
would give way. At laſt the Maſſa- 
getæ became victorious. A great 
ſlaughter was made in the Perſian army : 
and Cyrus himſelf fell among the ſlain; 
after he had reigned, ſays our hiſtorian, 
nine and twenty years. It is well 
known what oppoſite facts are re- 
lated, by Herodotus and Xenophon,. 
with regard to other important paſſages. 
of Cyrus's hiſtory, beſides the different 
account they pive of the manner of his 
death. Some modern critics have 
taken great pains to prove, that Xeno- 
phon's authority in this 1s much more 
to be depended on than that of our 
hiſtorian. The queſtion may be inge- 
niouſly treated, but cannot be reſolved 
with any degree of certainty. Since: 
the one, in what he wrote of Cyrus, 
exactly followed the traditions that 
were Ws of him in Perſia and 
= 0 
* Memoire de PAcadem. des inferip. vol. 6. 
page 400. par Abbe Banier. 
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in Greece: the other poliſhed finely, 
the informations he had, ſo as to ſuit 
with the plan of his work ; that no- 
thing but what was agreeable and uſeful 
might appear in his narrative; and that 
Cyrus might ſhine, thro'out the whole, 
an illuſtrious example of a virtuous 
Prince accompliſhed: in war and in the 
arts of government. Ne 


= +. . 
| Cambyſes's charaffer. He invades 
Egypt. Memphis taken. Pſammenitus 
cruelly uſed by him. His expedition 
into Albiopia. His rage againſt the 
gods of Egypt. Craſus's delicate turn 
zo a queſtion of his. Cambyſes, repro- 
ved by Creſus, attempts to put him to 
| death, Craſuss character. 


FAAMBYSES, now by right of ſac 
ceſſion, aſſumed the ſcepter 
which had been a ſhort time before 
committed to him by his father. It is 
5 no 
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no argument that Cyrus had conceived 
any great opinion of his ſon's talents 
for government, becauſe he thought 
proper to inveſt him with the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs at a parti- 
cular juncture 3 when he had reaſon to 
apprehend that his being detained at a 
diſtance from the center of his domi- 
nions might be attended with ſome diſ- 
agreeable conſequence. But, by his 
having carried Cambyſes along with 
him to ſee a campaign, and by his care 
to place Crœſus about him as a proper 
companion and confident when he was 
ſent back into Perſia ; Cyrus appears 
to be unjuſtly charged with neglecting 
paternal duty, becauſe Xenophon hath 
taken no notice-of his beſtowing any 


, pains in educating his children. + Plato 


inſiſts, (notwithſtanding all he muſt 
have known of the fine inſtitutions of 
the Perſians for training up their 
youth) that . s ſons were never 

formed 
* See Rollin, oll ii. page 281. 
+ De legibus, lib. ui. 
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formed by any diſcipline but that of 
the women and eunuchs at court. He 
reckons, that, in this ſchool, the young 
Princes, Cambyſes and Smerdis, were 
uſed to hear nothing but their high 
birth and condition vainly applauded, 
to have their wills always complied 
with, and to receive encomiums upon 
whatever was ſaid or done by them. 
Cambyſes's actions might juſtly give 
occaſion to the ſublime Philoſopher to 
ſuppoſe, that he was educated in the 
worſt of ways: they were of ſuch a 
nature, that a mind, originally de- 
formed and baſe, required to be puſhed 
on by all the acceſſory methods of de- 
pravation to produce them. Indeed 
his character rather ſtrengthens what 
| ſome have objected to Herodotus's ac- 
count of the defeat and death of Cyrus. 
It is alledged, that theſe two events 
coinciding muſt neceſſarily have diſ- 
membered an empire but lately eſta- 
bliſhed 3 eſpecially when the helm of 
affairs fell into hands ſo rude and 
violent 
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violent as Cambyſes had in govern- 
ment: yet, allowing this objection all 


its weight, it proves only. that there is 


ſomething in this paſſage of hiſtory 
which may be accounted a prodigy in 
politics; and ſurely there are many 
well-known facts that appear ſo. 


Ir is certain, that Cambyſes found 
the monarchy in. ſuch a condition, 
as gave his ambition and vanity fall 


ſcope to exert themſelves. Some 
perſonal diſguſt he had conceived, 
againſt Amaſis King of gypt, made 


him prepare for war. A conſiderable 


body of Grecian troops was raiſed in 
the countries of Ionia and Eolia, and 
added to the army which he intended 


to employ in this expedition: and the 


Pheœnicians furniſhed him with a fleet, 


to carry warlike ſtores and ſecure the 


navigation of the Nile. But all thoſe 


armaments by ſea and land could never 
have acted with any ſucceſs, in the in- 
vaſion of Egypt, had not Phanes of 
Halicarnaſſus, an experienced: officer, 
deſerted 


6&5. oe, ey M wa: 
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| deſerted the ſervice of Amaſis who had 
diſobliged him, and entered into that of 
Cambyſes. Beſides giving ſuch inform- 
ation about the ſtate of the Egyptian 
affairs as ſerved to encourage the Per- 
ſians and quicken the enterprize; he ad- 
viſed them to gain the friendſhip of an 
Arabian Prince, who, he knew, could, 
upon terms, be engaged to provide the 
Perſian army with water in their 
march thro” the deſart lying between 
Paleſtine and Egypt, which could not 
be paſſed in leſs than three days; and 

where a ſupply, ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 
was otherways impoſſible 1 to be ob- 
tained. 

CAMBYSES, luckily following the 
prudent advice of Phanes, prevented an 
evident danger to which his forces 
would have been expoſed in marching 
to the borders of Egypt. They found, 
ſtationed in the places of the deſart 
where they encamped, a number of 
camels, which the Arabian King, ac- 

2 
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cording to his engagement, had ſent 
loaded with hides filled with water: 
and, after paſſing ſafely thro' the 
parched plains, they arrived near Pelu- 
ſium. At this town, which was fi- | 
tuated upon one of the mouths of the 
Nile, the King of Kgypt had poſted 
his army. But it was Pſammenitus 
who now reigned: his father Amaſis, 
againſt whom Cambyſes entertained re- 
ſentment, being dead ſome months be- 
fore. The two armies having come to 
an engagement, the Egyptians were 
defeated and fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation into Memphis, the capital of 
that diſtrict of Egypt, and the uſual 
place of reſidence for the kings. A 
Mitylenean veſſel was immediately ſent 


up the Nile, having on board a herald 


to ſummon the city to ſurrender: but 
the inhabitants, having ſeized the ſhip, 
took and tore in pieces every man that 
was in it. This was the deed of the 
furious multitude, always inconſiderate 

„ And 
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and cruel, even in deſpair. Memphis 
was ſoon''taken by the Perſians, and 
imple revenge inflicted for this horrid 
offence. 
$SiNcE the facceſs of Cambyſes, in 
his war upon Egypt, marked, to that 
country ſo famous in antiquity, a fatal 
Fra; many unhappy memorials of 
which, the Egyptians, for generations 
after, complained, were {till preſented 
to them, m the devaſtation of their 
temples, in the deſtruction of their ſe- 
pulchres and public buildings, and the 
defacing of their ſacred inſcriptions : 
it ſeems requiſite to mention the actions 
of the Perſian Monarch, ſhameful and 
monſtrous as they were, in every cir- 
cumſtance. He was ſtill attended by 
Cræœſus, who had, as we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe, from his knowledge of Cambyles's 
temper, by this time declined taking 
any part in public counſels; tho' he 
endeavoured to divert or oppole the 
R particular 
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particular eruptions of his fury, which 
were terrible to all about him. 

TEN days after Memphis ſurren- 
dered, Cambyſes cauſed Pſammenitus 
to be led out into the ſuburbs ; where 
the place and manner in which he was 
expoſed, together with ſome Ægyptians 
of the firſt rank, publiſhed more di- 
ſtinctly the ſudden overthrow of one 
who had continued only ſix months 
upon the throne; and gave Cambyſes 
opportunity to make his brutal obſer- 
vat ions upon the behaviour of a king, 
when he witneſſed his diſgrace and 
miſery aggravated by the following ſad 
ſpectacle. In Pſammenitus's view, his 
daughter appeared in the habit of a 


ſſlave, carrying a pitcher to draw water; j 


and followed by ſeveral other young 
women of high birth, who were all 
covered with the ſame wretched garb. 
As they paſt by and caſt their eyes on 
their fathers Who ſtood in company 


with che TI King, they burſt 


into 
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into loud ſhrieks and pitiful tears; ; 
which their fathers, i in' the ſame anguiſh 
of heart, returned: all but Pſammeni- 
tus, who, at the ſight of them, bowed 
his face to the' ground. After them, 
his ſon came up at the head of two 
thouſand gyptians, all young men of 
the. fame age. They had ropes about 
their necks and bits in their mouths ;. 
being in that condition puſhed on in 
order to their being ſacrificed, by way of 
retaliation for the murther of thoſe on 
board the Mitylenean ſhip. For the de- 
ciſion of the king's judges was, Thar, for 
every one who had been maſſacred by. 
the people of Memphis, ten Egyptians: 
of the firſt order ſhould be put to death. 
Pfammenitus ſeeing them and his ſon 
at their head, as they moved along to 
receive their cruel doom; he did not 
bemoan them with dolcful cries, like 
the Ægyptians who were placed by 
him, but behaved in the fame way as 
when he beheld his daughter. Imme- 
e R 2 diately 


diately after this, a perſon, who had 
lived with him as one of his moſt inti- 

mate friends, diſcovered himſelf in tho 

crowd, having the miſerable aſpect of 
misfortune and poverty, joined with 
the helpleſs infirmities of declining age. 
He begged alms of the ſoldiers, and im- 
plored relief of Pfammenitus and the 
Ht gyptians who were with him in the 
ſuburbs. Pſammenitus, ſtruck at the 
ſight of his diſtreſs, raiſed his voice in 
a lamentable tone; and calling this old 
companion by name, diſcovered the 
impreſſions of grief in his mind by beat- 
_ ng himſelf upon the head. Three Per- 
fins, who had been appointed to obſerve 
the unhappy King's motions, reported 
the particulars of his behaviour to Cam- 
byſes. The account they gave being 
very ſurprizing, he cauſed inquire of 
Pſammenitus, Why, after ſeeing, with- 
out any expreſſions of ſorrow, his 
daughter ignominiouſſy treated and his 


lon dragged to execution, he had ſne wn 
| himſe lt 
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himſelf ſo much afflicted at the appears - 
ance of that man who was known to 
be none of his kindred. His anſwer 
was: „Son of Cyrus! my domeſtic 
„ woes are felt too deeply to be be- 
ce wailed; but the diſtrefled condition 
& of a familiar friend was a ſnbje& of 
e tears; when I beheld him, who en- 
J joyed the greateſt plenty and af: 
“% fluence, expoſed to ſufferings and 
© poverty in the verge of old age.“ 
All who heard this reply were 
touched with it; Crœſus melted into 
tears; the Perfians wept in Cambyſes's 
preſence; ſo: that his unrelenting 
breaſt yielded a little to compaſſion : 
He gave orders to fave the life of Pſam- 
menitus's ſon ; and to bring the father 
from the ſuburbs into the place where 
he kept his court... But thoſe that were 
ſent with this mneffige found the ſon 
had been firſt diſpatched in the flaugh- 
ter. | 

FROM Memphis, Cambyſes 8 
ed. to. Sais, the burial-place of the 
R 3 Egyptian 
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Egyptian kings; and there revenged 
himſelf upon Amaſis's dead body: He 
cCauſed it, when taken out of the tomb, 
to be ſcourged, pinched, and gored be- 
fore him, and then to be thrown into 
the fire; an abuſe, ſo much the more 
horrid, as it violated the religion both 
of the Perſians and Agyptians. The 
former worſhipped the fire, and thought 
that what was divine ought not to be 
fed with a human carcaſs: Tbe latter 
believed it to be a living creature that 
devoured whatever it ſeized upon, and, 
after being ſatiated, expired with its 
food. They allowed no dead body to 
become a prey to animals, but employed 
great art and pains to preſerve them 
from putrefaction. 
CAMB NYS ES, elated with the ſucceſs 
that attended him in Ægypt, thought 
bimſelf now capable of the greateſt un- 
dertakings. He took a reſolution to 
carry on three different expeditions at 
the ſame time; by employing his ſea- 
forces againſt the TY and his 
land- 
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land-army againſt the Hammonians and 
Ethiopians. But the Phoenicians, who 
furniſhed and manned his fleet, refuſed 
to ſerve againſt the people of Carthage 
who were their friends and allies; and. 
the King of Perſia found it impoſſible 
to compel them. The ſpies he fent 
into Ethiopia, under the name and ap- 
pearance of ambaſſadors, were chal- 
lenged and ridiculed by the King, who 
bid them bear his bow as a preſent to 
their maſter, and tell him, that, when 
the Perſians could manage one of that 
ſize with the ſame facility they had ſeen 
him do it, he might think of invading 
the Xthiopians. The Perſian Monarch's 
pride was Kindled into rage upon recei- 
ving this ſcornful meſſage. Without 
any orders being given for providing 
his troops with neceſſaries, without 
_ conſidering the ſituation or diſtance of 
the country whither he intended to lead 
them, like one in a ſudden frenzy, he 
began his march for Ethiopia. He 


bad not. got a fifth ue of the way, 
| When 
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when not only the little proviſion 
which his ſoldiers carried with them 
was conſumed, but all the beaſts of bur- 
den were devoured by them. In ſpite 
of this dangerous extremity he con- 
tinued his deſperate rout, till, the herbs 
and plants which the ſoldiers gleaned 
from the earth having totally failed in 
the wide deſarts of fand, they began to 

caſt lots for eating every tenth man. 
Then Cambyſes, dreading this dire 
effect of famine, was glad to retreat. 
After many lives were loſt, he brought 
back his ſhattered army ro Thebes. 
Fifty thouſand men whom he had be- 
fore detached from that place to 
plunder the Hammonians and burn the 
temple of their god, having advanced 
beyond a city called Oaſis: into the 
waite plains, met with a deſtruction 
ſo ſudden and univerſal, that not one of 
them ever appeared to give an account 
of it; being probably, as the Hammo- 

nians reported, overwhelmed in the 


9280 ſands blown.up by whirl winds.. 
Bur, 
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Bor, what Cambyſes could not exe- 
cute, againſt the god of Hammon, he 
found eaſy to be atchieved in the city 
of Thebes; where the Egyptian ſuper- 
ſtition was diſplayed in the pompous 
fabric and rich furniture of their nu- 
merous temples: all of them being 
pillaged and burnt by his orders. And 
yet what was faved from the flames 
amounted to a prodigious ſum ; three 
hundred talents in gold, ſays Diodorus “, 
and two thouſand three hundred in 
 filver. When he returned again to 
Memphis, the rejoicings of the people 
there threw him into a. violent anger.. 
He called the magiſtrates before him, 
and inſiſted that their public mirth 
was a deſigned mockery of the late di- 
ſaſters he had ſuffered. In vain they 
aſſured him, that whenever their god 
Apis vouchſafcd, as at that time, to 
make his appearance, he was always 
welcomed by ſuch expreſſions of gene- 
1 


Ib. I. page 43. 
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ral joy. He told them, they were 


putting a lie upon him; and command- 
ed them to be flain. Having next 
ſummoned the priefts, and received 
from them the ſame anſwer about the 
feſtival; he required to ſee Apis: 


When the four-footed god was pre- 


ſented to him, his indignation and fury 


was the more inflamed; he drew out 
his dagger and ftuck it into the thigh 


of the beaſt. <« 0 ſtupid generation 


« ſaid he with 2 ſneering countenance, 
« what deities are thefe of fleſh and 
« blood, who can feel the ſmart of a 
« wound ! But this is worthy of the 


„ Egyptians!” Having ſpoken thus, he 


commanded the prieſts to be taken and 


ſcourged, and all who continued the 


feſtival to be put to death. It was no 
wonder that the Egyptians imputed 
Cambyſes*s cruel treatment of them and 


their gods to madneſs andthe diſtemper 
of his brain. Herodotus alledges that 


there needed. to be no plainer proof of 
8 | the 
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the unſound ſtate of his mind than his 
deriding and abuſing the religious wor- 
ſhip .and cuſtoms of a people. For, 
ſays he, were it propoſed to men of 
different countries to chuſe, out of all 
ſacred inſtitutions, thoſe that might be 
eſteemed the beſt, they would agree, in 
every nation, to give the preference to 
their own. Who then, but a delirious 
perſon, would pretend to ridicule any 
particular people for this attachment! 
CaMBYSEs's hatred of the ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip and rites of Rgypt was 
further marked by many other inſults 
and ſeverities. In theſe we might ſup- 
poſe him, as a Perſian, to have been 
influenced by the zeal of his nation, 
which endured not the worſhipping 
the deity under any other .image but 
that of fire, had not his whole behaviour 
teſtified that the barbarity of his temper 
was not to be heightened, even by ſuch a 
motive. It was plainly from ſavageneſs 
of nature that he acted; . making no 
diſtinction eng the objects of his re- 
ſentment. 
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fentment. His only brother Smerdis 
became odious to him for having ſhown | 
the ſtrength of his arm, by drawing 
within two fingers breadth the King of 
Xthiopia's bow; which none of the 
Perfians could do. He fent him away 
into Perſia : and having, a ſhort time 
after, dreamed that Smerdis had aſcended 
the throne, he obliged Prexaſpes, one of 
his chief confidents, to go and murther 
him ſecretly. His ſiſter Meroe, with 
whom he ſet the firſt example to the 
Perſians of inceſtuous marriage, found, 
firſt, her beauty pernicious, and then 
her tenderneſs fatal to her. She died 
of an abortion, occaſioned by a blow he 
gave her for ſignifying her regret of 
Smerdis's death. 

Cxoksus was not merely ſpectator 
of a ſcene ſo full of diſtraction and mi- 
ſery: as one with whom the ſentiments 
of humanity were ever prevalent, his 
mind would be affected with painful 
concern; as being obliged to continual 
attendance upon the Tyrant, he had to 
e : bear 
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bear with his fury, and to endeavour 
ſometimes to amuſe, without increaſing, 
his fits of folly and deteſtable pride. 
How delicate a ſpirit he had, and eafily 
ſhocked with the ruder tranſports of 
_ Cambyſes's paſſion, may be underſtood 
from the following inſtance ; which 
ſhews both his regard for Cyrus's 
memory and his way of dealing with _ 
the haughty temper of his ſon. Cam- 


buyſes, at a meeting of Perſian lords 


where Croeſus was preſent, required 
them to declare, What figure they 
© thought he made, when compared 
c with his father!“ They all replied, 
„ That he was greater than Cyrus; 
s ſince he was not only in poſſeſſion 
ce of.all his conqueſts, but had added 
c the dominion of Xgypt and the ſea 
„ to the Perſian empire.” Crœſus, 
whom the groſs flattery of the anſwer 
offended, could not forbear to correct it 
immediately in this pleaſant manner: 
Son of Cyrus, thou art not to be 
47 > caqualled 
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cc equalled to thy father; for thou haſt 
% not yet a ſon ſuch as he left thee.” 
Cambyſes, tho” naturally ſuſpicious, as 
well as proud, was pleaſed with the 
nice and agreeable turn which Crœſus 
gave to the ſubject. 

PrexAsPEs, the King's favourite, 
inadvertently gave too plain a hint a- 
bout his exceſs in drinking; which oc- 
caſioncd his ſon's being ſportfully mur- 
thered before his eyes. In that and 
many other inſtances it appeared, that 
Cambyſes was neither to be moved by 
reaſonable admonition, nor any perſon 
forgiven who ſhould have the boldneſs 
to offer it. Crœfſus, however, thought 
himſelf bound in duty, for once, to 
expoſtulate with him, and freely re- 
preſent the dangerous tendency of his 
actions. He therefore ſpoke to him 
in this manner: © Indulge not, O 
„Prince! at ſuch a rate, the impetuo- 
« ſity of thy youth and temper ; but 7 
take care to reſtrain it, and govern 
2 chyſelf. 
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«c thyſelf. It is ſurely for thy good ro 
< be conſiderate. Every wiſeman at- 
s tends to the conſequence of what is 
“done by him: but thou, without a- 
« ny juſt cauſe, takeſt away the lives 
© of men who are thy ſubjects; thou 
* ſparcſt not their children. If thou 
« doit perſiſt in this courſe, there is 
'« reaſon to fear that the Perſians will 
revolt from thee. Thy father Cyrus 
„ ſtrictly charged me not to withhold 
my advice in whatever concerned 
ce thy welfare.” Croeſus, having ſpoke 
with ſo much freedom, was anſwered 
by Cambyſes in the following ſtrain: 
% Doſt thou too preſume to give me 
cc directions? Well indeed hath thy 


c gwn kingdom proſpered by thy coun- 


« fels! and much was my father o- 
« bliged to them, when he was per- 
c ſuaded by thee to paſs the Araxes, 
« and engage the Maſſagetæ who of. 
( fered to have given him battle! But 
e thy deſert thou ſhalt have, who, by 

" ä 


— 
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ce wretched management, ruined thy- 
« {elf and the Lydian kingdom, and 
« deſtroyed Cyrus who followed thy 
c advice: it is long ſince I have look- - 
ce ed for ſuch an opportunity.” Ha- 
ving ſo expreſſed himſelf, he laid hold 
of his bow, deſigning to ſtrike Croe- 
ſus dead with the arrow: but he was 
diſappointed by Crafus inſtantly re- 
tiring. Cambyſes, ſeeing him eſcape, 
called to his ſervants to ſeize him and 
put him to death. But they, knowing 
is way, chuſed rather to keep Crœſus 
concealed ; in hopes, that, if the King 
ſhould relent and call for Crœſus (as 
in like caſes was not unuſual with him) 
they might be rewarded for.having fa- 
ved his life: if this did not happen, it 
Was ſtill in their power to do as they 
were required. A ſhort time after, Cam- 
byſes having aſked, Where Crœſus was? 
ſome of his- attendants, to whom the 
order for his death had been given, 
made anſwer, That he was ſafe by their 
| care, 
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care, and that they could produce him 
alive. The King ſaid he was glad of 
it; but declared that they ſhould not 
ook unpuniſhed who had diſobeyed his 
command: and they paid for it accord- 
ingly with their lives. So dangerous 
it is to try any experiment with one of 
a frantic humour, even tho” in the way 
of complying with it! 

Ou hiſtorian here concludes his ac- 
count of Crœſus. The few anecdotes 
that other authors have related con- 
cerning him are borrowed from it, 
and therefore need not be added as a 
ſupplement; eſpecially, ſince the only 
article in which it is deficient, the par- 
ticular manner and place of his death, 
is mentioned in none of them. As 
he experienced a change of fortune 
more diſmal than any death, and was 
once and again threatened with a vio- 
lent one; we may well ſuppoſe that, in 
whatever way it came, he was prepa- 
red to meet it without ſurprize or dif- 
mays 


'# 
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may: - aol; tho” he could not make his 
exit, like Cyrus in Xenophon, rejot- 
eing in the conſtant tenor of his for- 
tune, and calling upon his friends for 
a clap of applauſe; that he would moſt 


chearfully reſign a life, over which a 


thick ſhade of adverſity was drawn. 
In the proſperous part of it, he was in⸗ 
clined to vanity rather than pride: he 
was fond of warlike fame, and acqui- 
red it; but his talents and diſpoſition 

were yet more adapted to policy and 
the arts of peace. His ambition was 
not unbounded: he would have been 
ſatisfied with his fortune, had not A- 
tys's death and the oracle's flattery 
diſturbed the enjoyment of it. His 
joy in the proſpect of ſucceſs and re- 
nown was too immoderate; but the 
ſhock of diſappointment and ill fortune 

did not throw him into the oppoſite 
extreme of abject ſubmiſſion or ſullen 


deſpair. His misfortunes, which led 


Him to entertain the gloomy opinion of 
a 
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an infidious deſtiny, orodicelt - no 
change in the natural mildneſs and ſere- 
nity of his temper. The benignity 
| and tenderneſs of his affections were 
diſplayed in ſeveral relations; the a- 
greeable delicacy of his manners, his 
integrity and friendſhip, proved in the 
moſt ſingular of all: when having, 
without meanneſs or flattery, engaged 
the eſteem and confidence of Cyrus 
who had dethroned him, he ever teſti- | 
fied an inviolable fidelity to him and a 
real concern for his intereſt. For, tho” 
he believed in the ability. of the god of 
Delphos to give counſel about the un- 
known events of war, he was not to be 
convinced that ingratitude or diſingenui- 
ty might be ſanctified by his example. A 
more ſplendid character of a king may 
| eaſily be found; but hardly any one 
more laudable, and with ſo many of 
the ingredients of virtue. 
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